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CHRONICLE. years, of the honoured name of “ Lord Stantey.” In 
} the debate proper some unpleasant discouragements 
The Duke HE intended date for the marriage of | awaited Gladstonians. Their majority sank to thirty - 
FB ag the Duke of York and the Princess | three on a motion to postpone Clause 3; but this was 


- May, the 6th of next month, which had 
been informally known for some time, was officially 
published on Thursday. 
The House of Commons resumed its 
In Parliament. studies on Monday, Dr. being 
for the nonce Sir WILLIAM Hakcourt, in a very 
merry mood, and quite prepared to fleet the time 
goldenly, to the tune of Five Millions, over a vote on 
Account. This was closured through at the end of the 
evening ; a proceeding which might make sticklers for 
Parliamentary theory stare and gasp. The technical 
point as to such a vote being taken for two months 
may not be one of much general interest, though most 
people will prefer Mr. CourTNEY’s authority to Sir 
Hakcourr’s,as regards, at any rate, the general 
rule on the matter. The minor subjects of debate were 
as various as usual, and more important ; but, as usual 
also, it is not very easy to give an account of them. 
Mr. Hansvry (in the uniform of a Tory Retrencher) 
threatened divers reductions; Mr. Howe.., for a 
Radical generously, announced that he did,not wish to 
prevent soldiers and sailors from holding Civil Service 
appointments; Mr. ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS MorrTON re- 
vealed his unhappiness at “finding no housemaids about 
“the House of Commons” (a new and pleasing 
trait in Don CLEoras), and Mr. AsquitH exhibited an 
extremely noble and stoical contempt of broken heads 
when undergone by Unionist clergymen. If roughs 
think to intimidate Mr. AsquitH by breaking the heads 
of his political adversaries, they will evidently make a 
great mistake. Impavidum ferient; or rather ferient 
the other man, and Mr. AsquiTu will be impavidus. 
The House of Lords reassembled, pro formé, on 
Tuesday ; but the Parliamentary interest of the day 
lay wholly in the resumption of tue Home Rule debate. 
The preliminary proceedings included a generous 
acknowledgment by Mr. Morey that the policeman 
who tried to displace the Union Jack at Derry the 
other day had shown too much zeal. Apparently the 
national flag is not yet a party emblem even in Mr. 
Mor.ey’s eyes, though he has a Bill on to make it so. 
The Derby Day adjournment was certain to be de- 
feated in the circumstances, and the chief point of 
interest in the debate was the reappearance, after many 


as nothing to the further drop—twenty-one only in a 
House of full five hundred members—on Lord WOLMER’s 
amendment. This, important in itself (it proposed to 
disable the intended Legislature from passing resolu- 
tions on the subjects reserved by the Clause), brought 
out a still more important admission from Mr. GLap- 
STONE, that there would be nothing except inability to 
vote payment and give formal credentials to prevent 
the Irish Legislature from sending an envoy to foreign 
Courts, and that it might pass a resolution in favour of 
a Power with which Great Britain was actually at war. 
It is scarcely wonderful that even a Gladstonian majo- 
rity should be not wholly proof against this. After 
progress was reported, there was for some time a mis- 
cellaneous debate on report of the Vote of Account. 

The inborn tendency to frivolous debauchery which 
characterizes Tories—and, indeed, Unionists generally 
—gave the Gladstonians a feeble joy in the earlier 
divisions of Wednesday, being Derby Day. These were 
slightly over the normal mark in their favour; but 
the majority sank to 38 before the day was over. The 
afternoon was businesslike, and by the end of it the 
House had not got to the end of the second line in 
a clause, about ten times as long. Amendments were 
moved by Lord by Mr. GERALD BaLrour 
(who withdrew his to alter it), by General GoLps- 
worTHY (who almost moved Mr. GLADSTONE to tears 
by the amiability of his tone), and others. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the debate was the dis- 
cussion of the Lord-Lieutenancy in the abstract which 
rose on General GoLpsworTHY’s motion for its aboli- 
tion, and in which the leaders on both sides expressed 
rather open minds about it. There is no doubt that 
the increasing prominence of the Chief Secretary in 
recent times has made the Lord-Lieutenant something 
of a figurehead. 

On Thursday the sitting in the Lords was at least 
remarkable in its ending. Lord LONDONDERRY, a past 
Viceroy, having called attention to the condition of 


County Limerick, not a single speaker on the Minis- 


terial benches dared to open his lips in reply. Mean- 
while Ministers in the Lower House, after questions 
about Uganda and other things, had to bear the brunt 
of a motion of adjournment on a similar subject from 
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Mr. ARNOLD Forster, which they could not get rid of 
by so simple a process. It was not till the evening 
was half over that, by a reduced majority, they were 
able to “ dight themselves unto their wonted sin” (as 
the author of The State of Ireland has it), to wit, the 
Home Rule Bill. The debate was distinctly stormy, 
and before it closed Mr. GLADSTONE declared himself 
“ not angry, but grieved.” 


Politics out of Two very important political speeches were 

Parliament. delivered yesterday week. Lord SaLIsBURY 
followed up his Belfast address with one at Derry, 
which was, as befitted the locality, even more in the 
No Surrender vein; and renewed his broadsides into 
the details of the Bill—especially those concerning 
finance, which, it is no secret, Gladstonians themselves 
regard as almost hopeless. But the part of the speech 
that we personally prefer was that which smashed and 
crushed the silly and false “Ireland a Nation” argu- 
ment. Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL also made an 
extremely good speech at Bradford, devoting himself 
mainly to Mr. Bryce, but also generally to Mr. Bryce’s 
colleagues and their malfeasances. 

This day week Lord Sa.ispury received addresses 
at Derry, and then journeyed to Glenarm Castle to stay 
with Lord ANTRIM, being as warmly received in the 
country of “ CoLkiTro and MacpoNNELL” as elsewhere. 
Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL continued to dust the 
jackets of the Senaratists at Bradford, and poor Mr. 
Bryce, who seems for some inscrutable reason to have 
been appointed apologist general for his poor dumb 
colleagues, was feeble at Scarborough. 

Mr. GLADSTONE at Chester on Monday made a short 
railway speech in which he vaunted the “ determined 
“and masculine” character of his majority. Perhaps 
he will find that the minority also are not destitute of 
these two excellent qualities, and that, when you are 
only nine to eight in the House of Commons, and 
about eight to ninety in the House of Lords, with 
England dead against you, and Scotland much more 
evenly divided in fact than in appearance, you must 
be a very fier mile indeed, and as determined as Mr. 
Dow er himself, to get your way. 

A very important manifesto signed by the Duke of 
NorFoLk and more than a hundred others of the most 
prominent English Roman Catholic laymen was pub- 
lished on Thursday, giving the reasons of the signa- 
tories for opposing Home Rule on religious grounds. 


Fersign and The foreign news of this day week was 


Affairs. very slight. Agreeable exchange of inter- 
colonial courtesies had passed between the Cape and 
New South Wales, the Capers saying, like Colonel 
Rawpon Craw “I can lend you, Pir, till then,” 
and the Walers declining with warm acknowledgments, 
There had been an ugly, and not very intelligible, dis- 
agreement at Chicago—England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and other countries having formally 
“ withdrawn from competition.” The German Ultra- 
montane party, the long famous “Centre,” had split 
on the Army Bill; and Emin Pasha, who exhibits a 
pertinacity and multiplicity of dying-power exceeded 
only by Osman Diana, but run hard by Captain van 
KERCKHOVEN, had once more expired, this time at 
Wadelai. 

It was announced on Monday morning that at a 
conference between the Premiers of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia (Queensland and West 
Australia being acquiescent, but let from attending), 
measures for meeting the financial difficulties were 
concerted, the chief of which was a new issue of 
Treasury notes. The Egyptian native papers were 
abusive, as usual, and it may be worth considering 
whether we are not carrying our traditional policy of 
lazy or contemptuous toleration too far there. Khong, 


the beset French post on the Siamese border, had | 


been relieved. The United States were providing 
themselves with more Ambassadors. Italy had been 
celebrating the battle of Palestro, Austria hobnobbing 
quite cheerfully with her somewhile foes on the 
occasion. 

Tuesday morning furnished little but the promise 
of a speedy opening of the Isthmus of Corinth, the 
news of a sort of free bull-fight in Spain, wherein some 
of the spectators had taken a hand, and the bulls (to the 
intense delight of the other spectators) had got the best 
of it, and the announcement that an Egyptian sheet, 
the Ustaz, had at last been pulled up for its im- 
pudence. 

Wednesday’s news was even slacker than Tuesday’s ; 
but a telegram from Uganda was published on Thurs- 
day morning describing the measures which Sir 
GERALD Porat is taking to consolidate the administra- 
tion and defence of the region. Another, from a Ger- 
man source, describes him as having formally pro- 
claimed a protectorate. Sir CHARLES RussELL, having 
finished his speech in the Behring Arbitration business, 
had been highly complimented by the President. 
And, indeed, Sir CHARLES is a clever man. 

A little more news, unimportant but satisfactory, 
concerning Uganda, was almost the sole thing notice- 
able on Friday morning. 


As we foreshadowed last week, the apologi 

Correspondence. the woman book-canvasser has not 
warmly accepted. Many persons complained ; but why 
do not all adopt the excessively simple rule of declining 
to see any stranger who does not produce an introduction 
or a statement of his business ? The Bishop of St. Asarp 
showed a natural, but perhaps unnecessary, indignation 
at some aspersions thrown by Canon Scorr HOLLAND 
on the Welsh Church. If the Bishop had had for 
years past to study newspapers, he would entertain 
a truer opinion of the importance of assertions by 
Gladstenian Canons. Their accuracy is as that of 
their leader; and sometimes a little more also. 
On Monday morning Canon Scorr HoLLanD made 
an excessively lame apology, which all unawares was 
made to limp still worse by a letter from Chancellor 
VincenT. Mr. ANSTRUTHER published a very pretty 
collection of the election protestations of Gladstonian 
M.P.’s, that the Irish Legislature should be sub- 
ordinate and nothing but subordinate, with their 
doings when they were asked to vote it so, The 
Royal Geographical Society talked of ladies. This. 
epistolary disturbance, by the way, culminated in 
a scene at the Society's meeting on Monday, when 
a member “ spied ladies” (as they would say in 
the House of Commons, where, however, they spy 
things less nice), and the matter was inconclusively 
haggled over for a considerable time. But the woman- 
haters on the whole were disparaged. Mr. CURZON 
intervened in this matter on Wednesday morning with 
a mysterious demand for discrimination ‘“ between 
“‘ competent and non-competent members, both male 
“ and female,” and the feud continued to rage later. 
There has been another tempest in the Royal Society ; 
for these learned bodies have, it would seem, passionate 
minds. Sir Henry Howorts, against whom a rather 
unworthy opposition had been got up, was elected on 
Thursday by, it is said, four to one. 


Meetings, Duke of Connaucut opened the new 
* “* laboratories in Gower Street on Monday, an 
erection over which, in its relation to the original plans 
of Wixkins, the architect of University College, a 
paper war has been going on. Of the meetings of 
the British East Africa Company and the Geographical 
Society we speak elsewhere. Lord Roperts was 
entertained by the Grocers’ Company on Monday, and 
ve some interesting particulars about the Indian 
aestonm who are not much known in England, 
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Mr. Gladstone It is very seldom that we find an oppor- 

and Scott. tunity of saying ditto to Mr. GLADSTONE ; 
but this week we can do so most emphatically. ‘‘ No 
“ocal library should be without a set of Scort’s 
“ novels in full,” the Prose Minister has, it seems, 
written in such a set which he has given to the 
Hawarden Institute. He might, indeed, have omitted 
“ local,” and we cannot help fearing that Scorr—but 
rest, perturbed spirit ! 


The London It having been resolved, as was proper, 
County Council. tg throw open the Mansion House gift to 
the Princess May to all London, the Lorp Mayor 
invited the co-operation of the Chairman of the 
County Council. It might have been wiser, consider- 
ing the youth and touchiness of that body, to have done 
this earlier, but in the circumstances it might have 
been supposed that Mr. Hurron would not stand on a 
dignity which is, after all, dubious. He did so, how- 
ever, probably aware that some of his amiable “ Pro- 
“* gressives ” would have made his life a burden to him 
if he had not, and the County Council as such will not 
be represented on the Committee. 


TheLaw The singular libel case of BELL v. Lewis 

Courts. ended, or did not end, on Thursday by a 
disagreement of the jury. The poor lunatic who did 
not shoot at Mr. Guapstone, but disturbed Mr. 
AsquitH’s mind (for the Home Secretary has a less 
godlike indifference when such things threaten his 
own side), was ordered to be detained during HEk 
Majesty’s pleasure. The child-foisters, MaBeL NESBITT 
and OWEN MacDonnELL (the latter “a most respectable 
““ young man”), were sentenced to various terms of 
penal servitude, and there was talk of a strange trans- 
action ‘on Dover beach” in reference to the Countess 
of FLANDERS's jewels. 


—_ The racing of the early part of last week 
"was extremely uninteresting and “ holiday” 
in character, but the Manchester Cup yesterday week 
brought out not merely a great concourse of spec- 
tators, but a fair field and a good fight. Buccaneer was 
made favourite, but could not carry his 9 st. 4 lbs. 
nearer to the finish than fourth. The contest, how- 
ever, was very close, Mr. BucHaNan’s Shancrotha, 
who won, being not a length in front of Convent, 
the second, who but just headed Enniskillen, who 
necked Buccaneer. The Prix du Jockey Club on 
Sunday went to Baron ScHICKLER’s Ragotzky.——There 
was plenty of good racing, though nothing of the first 
interest, on the first day of the Epsom Summer Meet- 
ing. The Woodcote Stakes, for two-year-olds, the event 
of the day, fell to Lord Rosrsery’s Illuminata colt ; 
Mr. Lowtuer’s good old horse Workington took the 
Epsom Plate, out of a field of eleven ; and the Egmont 
Plate, which brought together the still larger number 
of sixteen runners, was won by Mr. Honson’s Floss. 
——“ Isinglass—Ravensbury—Ruaeburn ” has become 
by this time such a matter of course order in any 
race where the three are engaged, that probably less 
uncertainty, and therefore less interest, was felt in 
Wednesday's Derby than on any previous occasion. 
The only possible outsider, Irish Wake, could do 
nothing. At the same time there is no doubt that 
Mr. MoUCaLmont’s horse is a very good one, and that he 
ran very well indeed.——The Epsom Grand Prize, the 
attraction of the “off” day, went to Tanderagee. 


The wins at cricket yesterday week were 

mostly hollow (the Australians beating 
Lancashire by an innings and 14 runs, Middlesex 
Surrey by seven wickets, and Sussex Somerset by nine), 
and the same general character attended those of 
Saturday. Cambridge, which has been playing with 
duoak good fortune this year, made the runs neces- 
sary to beat M.C.C, without losing a wicket, in its 


second innings. Notts had eight wickets the better 
of Warwickshire, and Gloucestershire treated Kent in 
the same way. 

Rain interfered with more than one of the matches 
which began on Monday. Dr. Grace made a fine not- 
out innings of 82 for his county against Middlesex at 
Lord’s, and Somerset hit up over three hundred against 
the University at Oxford, Mr. Hewett contributing 
nearly a third of this. The Australians v. Surrey showed 
very up and down cricket; but, on the whole, the 
Colonists could make little head against the Surrey 
bowling on a very troublesome wicket; and, though 
Mr. GREGORY made the best score of the match (65) 
for them, they were defeated on Tuesday by 59 runs. 
On the same day Oxford was still more unfortunate 
with Somerset, the Western county beginning its second 
innings with only six runs to get, and getting them 
with the loss of one wicket. Up to the present time 
it must be admitted that Cambridge has made by far 
the better show of the two Universities, the Oxford 
batting, at times brilliant, being very uncertain, and 
the bowling anything but strong. 

On Wednesday Gloucestershire got the better of 
Middlesex by 115 runs, and Yorkshire of Sussex by 
four wickets. The only match of those begun on 
Thursday that needs comment here is the Australians 
v. Oxford, in which the University got the visitors 
out for 200, and then made 128 for six wickets. 


Yachting. The Prince or Wales's Britannia had 
another win yesterday week in the open 
any rig match of the New Thames Club. The damage 
to the Valkyrie’s bowsprit the day before had, unfor- 
tunately, not been repaired; but the Britannia led a 
good fleet of all sizes. Old-fashioned people may also 
be pleased that the Varuna beat the two new forties, 
Lais and Vendetta. The invariable success, during 
their first season, of new boats over old, is more sug- 
gestive of “dodges” in building, which are found out 
and bettered, than of the discovery of a type that will 
at once race fast and stand wind and weather. 

An even more interesting match took place this 
day week at the London Yacht Club Regatta. The 
Britannia came in first after a capital race with the 
Valkyrie, “ risen again and whole”; but the old 
Iverna, sailing very well, saved ber time on these 
younger and larger sisters, and won. The Calluna 
started, but met with mishap, which also, though in 
a more comic kind, befel the only two forties—the 
Varuna and the Lais—that sailed. They both ran 
comfortably aground, and the tide obligingly floating 
the Varuna first, she won, as perhaps she might have 
done anyhow. 

Next day at Brightlingsea the pair met again ; but 
the Varuna had quite the heels of the Lais before the 
latter once more ran aground. 


The Royal Mr. BEERBOnM TREE lectured at the Royal 

Institution. Institution on Friday in last week on 
« Imagination in the Drama.” Mr. TREE, having con- 
gratulated himself, not idly, that the occasion was the 
first on which the Institution had recognized his call- 
ing, proceeded, as was right, to magnify that office by 
dwelling specially on its imaginative side and on the 
importance of imagination to and in it. Some may, 
indeed, question whether he did not lay a little too 
much stress on the individuality of the actor, and 
deprecate too earnestly academic or traditional in- 
fluences on him. The country in which such in- 
fluences play the oy part in the actor’s training is 
not generally thought to be that which produces the 
worst actors; but Mr. TREE was probably thinking of 
English academic influences only. He justly contended 
for his own view; and he took great pains to make it 
clear that individualism with him did not in the least 
mean mannerism or the intrusion of personality, and 
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= 
went so far as to connect imagination with impersonality 
as a direct result of it. 
Dr. Prircnarp, Savilian Professor of 

ened Astronomy at Oxford, who died this week 
at the age of eighty-four, in full possession of all his 
faculties, was a person interesting both for character 
and career. A Cambridge man of high mathematical 
distinction, he nearly sixty years ago became head- 
master of a suburban grammar school of the semi- 
public semi-private kind fashionable at that date, and 
continued in this position for thirty. He next took a 
country living, and acquired no small reputation as a 
divine and a University preacher. Finally, in 1870, 
he was appointed to the Savilian Professorship. 
Mr. Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
The Theatre. hich was produced at the St. James’s this 
day week, is, for all it is a fine play, the old Dumas- 
and-AuGiIER qui a bu boira piece with a married 
courtesan for heroine. 


A GOOD NIGHT'S WORK. 


N the resumption of the debates in Committee on 
the Home Rule Bill Mr. GLapsToNE lost no time 
in demonstrating the sincerity of the handsome com- 
pliment which he had recently paid, through the 
window of his railway-carriage at Chester, to the dis- 
cipline of his party. Never, he had said, had he 
known a body of men “ more determined to do their 
“ duty to the country ”—that whole duty of the Glad- 
stonian member which consists in keeping his mouth 
close shut and his ears wide open to the crack of the 
y whip. The first night’s proceedings on the 
Bill in the House of Commons after the recess afforded 
him an opportunity of showing that his leader's praises 
were well deserved. The typical item sat mute in 
his seat, or more frequently, perhaps, took his ease 
in some more agreeable apartment of the Palace 
of Westminster, while some half-dozen Unionist mem- 
bers rose to show cause, at very moderate length but 
with very awkward cogency, for postponing the Third 
Clause; and then, without having either volunteered 
any reply on his own account, or troubled his head 
with the fact that not a word of answer was forthcoming 
from the Treasury Bench, followed the leader with 
admirable docility into the lobby. Evidently, therefore, 
the freedom of the recess has not demoralized these 
faithful followers. They are as ready to support the 
Prime Minister's policy of concealment as they were 
when the first two clauses were under discussion. 
They are as fully prepared as ever to abet Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S design of leading the House of Commons on 
blindfold step by step in the creation of an Irish 
Parliament of practically independent powers, and 
silently voting down all amendments until the Bill 
reaches a stage at which it will be impossible to intro- 
duce them with any effect. 

No more flagrant illustration of this policy could 
be imagined than the obstinate maintenance by the 
Government of their attitude of tongue-tied resistance 
to Mr. NayLor-LEYLAND’s amendment. To oppose it, 
and to call upon their followers to join them in 
opposing it, without vouchsafing a word of argument 
against it, is a mode of dealing with a party which any 
but a body of men “ determined to do their duty to 
“the country ” after Mr. GLADsTONE’s fashion must have 
indignantly resented. It was to ask them to use their 
mute, brute votes to overbear the manifestly just and 
reasonable demand that the extent of the separate legis- 
lative powers of Ireland shall not be defined by the Com- 
mittee until it is known what extent of legislative power 
is to remain to Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. At 
the moment when this demand is put forward, and 
rejected sans phrase, there is no one who can shed a 


single ray of light on the latter question. The 
Committee are being driven by the usual coercive 
methods into discussing a whole series of questions as 
to the matters to be subjected to and to be withdrawn 
from the cognizance of the Irish Legislature, without 
being able to form any definite idea of the matters 
which Irish members will still retain their power of 
bringing before the notice of the Imperial Parliament. 
Mr. GLADSTONE was betrayed into rather than made 
the admission that there is to be some sort, or (for it 
hardly goes further than that) that he desires to main- 
tain some sort, of Irish representation at Westminster ; 
but he was obviously much disconcerted by his own 
candour, and subsequently did his utmost to divest the 
“most informing statement,” as Mr. BaLFour called it, 
“that he has yet made” of any enlightening qualities, 
He will endeavour to pass the clause which retains the 
Irish members, but he will not be held to any under- 
taking to pass it “in its present shape”—or in any 
particular shape. We are not to know yet whether 
103 Irish members will remain at Westminster 
for all legislative purposes, or only 80 for certain 
legislative purposes, and not for others. Yet, with 
this unknown, the Committee is to go gravely through 
the solemn farce of determining what matters the Irish 
Legislature may and what it may not legislate upon ! 


But Mr. GLapsTone’s sudden and speedily repented 
burst of confidence on the subject of the Ninth Clause 
last Tuesday night was not the only deviation into 
candour which will make that sitting memorable and 
of lasting influence upon future debate. Not for the 
first time have Mr. GLADSTONE’S occasional lapses of 
memory and intermissions of caution operated for the 
good of his opponents and his country. The habit of 
the sophist is a dangerous one for any man who fails to 
remember his past arguments, or is not unremittingly 
careful to note how new ones will affect them. Those 
who possess convictions on any subject have little cause 
to fear such mischances. All their reasonings are likely 
to hang together from the nature of the case, and will 
not need constant watching to see that one does not 
cut the throat of another. Not so is it with him who 
has ceased to know what convictions mean, and to 
whom all arguments on any subject are mere weapons 
caught up to serve the purpose of a moment. He is 
always liable to such disastrous slips as that of which the 
House of Commons was witness last Tuesday night, when, 
to the amazement of one side and the amusement of the 
other, it heard Mr. GLADSTONE solemnly enunciating the 
admirable truth that it would be unwise for Parliament 
to lay prohibitions on the Irish Legislature “‘ which it 
“had no means of enforcing.” It was a capital reply to 
Lord WoLMER’s amendment to Clause 3, an excellent 
reason for not inserting in the Bill a declaration to the 
effect that the Irish Legislature should not “have 
* power to discuss or pass resolutions ” relating to the 
excepted subjects. But how about its bearing on 
Clause 3 itself, and on the clause which follows it ? How 
does it affect the restrictions on “ the powers of the Irish 
“* Legislature,” and the “ exceptions from” the powers 
of that Legislature, and the contents of a dozen other 
clauses of the Bill, and, in a word, the whole Bill itself? 
What sort of reflections does Mr. GLADSTONE’s warning 
suggest to us as to the real nature of that supremacy 
with which the Bill, according to Mr. Morey, is 
“saturated”? Is there within the four corners of the 
Bill any single safeguard for this supremacy, any soli- 
tary provision for its maintenance, which does not in 
the ultimate analysis resolve itself into one of those 
prohibitions which “there are no means of enforcing”? 


Mr. GLADSTONE will not be allowed to forget his 
speech of last Tuesday night for many a day to come. 
Indeed it has already been pretty plainly shown that the 
Government foresee what is in store for them; for the 
rest of the debate in which Mr. GLapstone thus 
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disastrously took part was devoted by the Opposition 
to the work of tying the Government firmly down to 
their chief's admission—an operation performed in a 
thoroughly workmanlike fashion by Mr. BaLrour and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and very feebly resisted by the SoLicrror- 
GENERAL—the suspicion attaching to whom of being 
a Unionist in disguise will be sensibly quickened by his 
latest contributions to the debate. Of course, these 
suspicions may be unfounded. It is within the bounds of 
possibility that a distinguished equity lawyer may still 
retain Sir Jonn Ricsy’s touching faith in the magical 
power of the QuEEN’s printers—may still regard Acts 
of Parliament as certain natural objects were regarded 
by primitive man in the stage of fetish-worship. But 
though such a state of mind may be conceivable in a 
legal practitioner of many years’ standing, it is not 
easy to admit its existence as an actual fact, and hence 
the disposition of the perplexed psychologist to take 
refuge in the theory that Sir Joun Riasy is a Unionist 
in disguise. It is difficult to blame them when we 
come across such a sentence as this :—‘ The safeguards 
“in the Bill which hon. gentlemen said could not be 
“relied upon could not but act; they acted auto- 
“matically.” There is such a vigor proprius in the 
safeguarding provisions of the Home Rule Bill that 
they have only to be left alone and they will get 
up and enforce themselves. Since the controversy 
between Nominalism and Realism, the human mind 
has had no more formidable task presented to it 
than that of grasping the conception of a safe- 
guarding clause as it appears in its quiddity to the 
SoLiciror-GENERAL. Sir Joun RigBy seems to have 
been much impressed by the fact that “an Act of 
“Parliament is of force in this country without 
“ requiring the intervention of the police and still 
“less of the military,” and apparently regards that 
as an instance of law automatically enforcing itself. 
The fact that the external power of enforcement is 
not used does not exactly deprive of all force the fact 
that it is there to be used; and the knowledge of the 
latter fact has something to do with the effective 
operation of our Acts of Parliament. The rest of the 
explanation is to be found in the habit of obedience ; 
and if Sir Jonn thinks that that can be appealed to in 
the Irish case, we recommend him to consult his 
leader about a certain unfortunate “alienation of the 
“‘ sympathy of the Irish people from laws which come 
* to them in a foreign garb.” 


NEW HUMOUR AND NO HUMOUR. 


M* TOOLE speaks on “ New Humourists and 

“ Non-Humourists” in the National Review, et 
méme il parle bien. If amateurs with the pen can 
write like Mr. Took, will the day come when amateur 
players can act like Mr. TooLe? In that case the pro- 
fession must keep a stern eye on its laurels. Mr. TOOLE 
means practically by “The New Humour ” the humour 
of Mr. Oscak Witpe’s plays. The term was originally 
applied to a style of writing very different, to a manner 
not absolutely new after all, a kind of splashing about 
among incongruous ideas, of which the example, in a 
high style, was set by STERNE in parts of 7'ristram 
Shandy. It is almost incorrect to speak of Mr. WILDE’s 
“humour,” because the essence of his work is not 
humour, but wit, and paradoxical wit. You turn a 
commonplace inside out, and the result may be an 
incendiary idea, like la propriété, c'est le vol; or, in 
science, the precise converse of a familiar theory may 
happen to be the truth. Thus early astronomy held that 
the sun goes round the earth; reverse the idea, and 
you find the hypothesis now more generally accepted. 
So in the matter of moral commonplaces, you turn 
them inside out, and their new aspect may be reckoned 
amusing. To do this is the method of Mr. WILDE, 


Perhaps his most entertaining essay is that on 
“ Lying,” but there is neither humour, properly speak- 
ing: nor novelty in method or manner. SwiFt, in his 
“ Modest Proposal,” and in his considerations about 
the impropriety of abolishing Christianity, and in a 
dozen other places, did what Mr. WILDE does, did it, 
perhaps, not less happily, and certainly with humour. 
Again, Mr. Wixpr’s article on “ Lying” is the spiritual 
child of De Quincey’s noted essay on “ Murder as one 
“of the Fine Arts,” though there is more of actual 
humour in De Quincey. Thus, Mr. WILDE’s humour, 
if we are to call it humour rather than wit, is not new. 
What is new is the public acceptance of it in plays ; 
the public has not cared much for this sort of thing on 
the stage, as Mr. TOOLE says, since the drama vaguely 
called of the Restoration. The fun of BuckinGHaM 
(or his coadjutors) in The Rehearsal—a piece really 
of the Restoration—is not like Mr. Wixpe’s, but 
rather like that of Mr. BROOKFIELD’s parody. The fun 
of Mr. CoNGREVE is not the fun of the Restoration, 
though thence descended. Mr. PEpys—in advance of 
his time—thought that the mockery of Puritanism 
was stale, and that the Puritans were the really “ wise 
“ people.” Mr. TooLe thinks that Mr. WILDE has an 
advantage over Mr. ConGREVE, a theory which may be 
left to the judgment of posterity. 


The real novelty, in any case, is in the audiences, 
not in the wit. Let us hope that our moral founda- 
tions, by their very stability, enable us to laugh with 
Mr. Witpe, because we know he is not in earnest. 
That is Mr. Too.e’s hypothesis, and it can only be 
tested by persons familiar with Mr. WILDE’s private 
and personal convictions. As Mr. TooLe points out, 
“the stock of moral maxims is limited,” and Mr. 
Witpe’s kind of wit is under the same limitations. 
But the supply may suffice for his needs. ‘“ Humour 
“is a perception of facts in certain relationships.” 
Relationships are eternally varying, human moods 
also vary ; but some passages of humour are eternal, 
others are transient. Thus it is said by some that 
Mr. Pickwick is scarcely so funny as he once was; 
but FaustarF has never ceased and can never cease 
to be entertaining. Mr. Pickwick is more temporary, 
local, and fantastic. So far the humour that created 
and enjoyed him was New Humour. Fatstarr is 
immortally human, so is GEORGE DANDIN, or Monsieur 
DE PourceaueNnac. The humour which created them 
is not old or new, but eternal. Out of his archwxo- 
logical reading, Mr. TooLe produces a story of a 
Greek statue of a god which was viewed as funny 
because one leg was too short. This “the early Pagan 
“ Greeks thought the highest humour.” Mr. TooLe does 
not give his authority; is it Pavusanias, ATHEN£Us, 
Lucian, or who is it? The “early Pagan Greeks” 
cannot have been so very early, for marble statues are 
not so very early. Probably the early Pagan Greeks 
saw more fun in the Irus of the Odyssey, or in the 
savage humour of the Doloneia, which remain humorous 
still, in their way, though an ill-made statue is only 
accidentally joyous. Mr. TooLe decides that Dr. IpsEn’s 
non-humour is not new, is “as old as sin.” Dr. IBsEN 
is said to have Scotch blood in his veins, and the Scotch 
are a very ancient people. ‘‘ PHAIRSHON had a son who 
“ married Noan’s daughter.” The vogue of Dr. IpsEN 
is only a caprice of the New Culture, which is essen- 
tially uncultivated. It likes the grimy and the grubby ; 
these it thinks are “real.” It has no humour, and 
does not see the fun which arises from Dr. IBsEn’s total 
lack of that quality. Mr. Anstey’s Mr. Punch’s Pocket 
Ibsen does not make Dr. IssEN funnier than he really 
is; Mr. ANSTEY only removes great chunks of dul- 
ness, and disengages the flashing absurdities of the 
Scandinavian. “The Non-Humour persons” have Mr. 
Too.e’s “ best wishes for their speedy recovery” ; he 
also trusts that neither New Humour nor Non-Humour 
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“is catching.” He is not quite safe from the infection, 
having discovered that ‘ You cannot be a Scotchman 
* and a metaphysician at the same time.” This is after 
the method of Mr. WILDE, as every Scot is a born meta- 


physician. 


THE EAST AFRICAN QUANDARY. 


HE meeting of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company on Monday had been heralded by very 

full preliminary newspaper explanations, and it cannot 
be necessary here to do more than summarize the 
situation. The summary is not a very agreeable one. 
The Company admits itself to have taken up a task for 
which it was not strong enough, to have spent all, and 
more than all, its money, and not to see its way to 
getting any more. It wants the Government either 
to purchase the concern, or to allow it to be sold to 
other persons (pretty transparently the Congo Free 
State), or to grant permission to raise revenue in a way 
not now permitted. Had the alternatives been limited 
to the first and last, we should have had only a light 
word of disapproval for the Company, inasmuch as to 
enter with insufficient forethought on great under- 
takings humanum est, in fact humanissimum. But 
the middle proposition is not only inadmissible, but 
smacks of the very same taint which has hung 
about this Company’s operations from the first, and 
of which we have more than once had to ex- 
press our dislike. The Company holds its charter 
and its sphere on certain conditions, and it is of 
the essence of those conditions that it is British or 
nothing. It can renounce its task, but only by re- 
nouncing all beneficial interest in its sphere. More- 
over, in ‘the very proposal there is the old awkward 
double-mindedness. It is the fault of the British East 
Africa Company that it has never quite known whether 


it was a philanthropic institution, or a missionary society, 


or a body of patriotic volunteers, or a trading firm, and 
that consequently it has, to the profane eye, sometimes 
behaved as it were the latter, trying to advance its 
interests under cover of being the three former. We 
do not expect any private society of adventurers to ad- 
vance the British flag at their own cost. But if they 
are merely such a private society, seeking to turn an 
honest penny in an honest way, it would be much 
better for them not to masquerade in the Union Jack, 
or the missionary’s coat and hat and hymn-book, or 
the broad-brim of Exeter Hall. 

Having said this, we shall let bygones be bygones, 
provided we hear nothing more of trokings and brokings 
with the King of the Betaians. Of the other two 
alternatives, the first seems to us infinitely the better. 
But it is exposed to the difficulty that Mr. GLapsToNeE’s 
Government is rather unlikely to carry its supporters 
with it in buying up the Company, even if it felt dis- 
posed todo so. The last is open to the objection that 
the failure of the Company hitherto is not very pro- 
mising for the future. We have ourselves very little 
doubt that the chameleonic performances just referred 
to were a main cause of its inability to raise the full 
capital, which might have put it on a sound basis. 
The sum was too large for mere charity, and men of 
business like to know that they are investing in a 
purely business scheme. We make no doubt that 
Lord Lorne and some others of the Home Directors 
have acted out of pure patriotism; Mr. MACKENzIE’s 
abilities no one disputes; and many of the Com- 
pany’s inferior officers have managed excellently ; 
but the general result must be admitted to be 
discouraging. It would be very desirable, therefore, 
that the entire sphere from Mombassa to the Nile 
should, as far as any but purely trading interests are 
concerned, be removed from the Company’s control and 
put under the management of an Imperial Commis- 


sioner. The expenses would probably not be great, and 
it would be easy to raise revenue which by degrees 
would cover them. As for the Company’s interests, we 
do not see that it has any claim to immediate pecu- 
niary compensation. But it would be possible, and not 
objectionable, to create a moderate amount of redeem- 
able East Africa stock with dividends and sinking fund 
chargeable on the revenues to be raised as above. The 
really important thing is that none of the sphere 
should be let go, and it is most earnestly to be hoped 
that the Company’s ill-luck or mismanagement will 
not excite in England one of the usual and deplorable 
fits of disgust and irritation on the subject. It is 
very improbable that the Congo State will long con- 
tinue independent ; but it has at present vast private 
resources at its back, and has been using them, as is known 
generally if not in detail, without much scruple. The 
French have made better progress in the Senegalese 
and Nigerian Soudan than anywhere else, and if com- 
manders of the class that has been so successful there 
were sent up the Oubangi, the control of the Equatorial 
region might be seriously threatened. A wave of disgust 
at colonial expansion is no doubt for the nonce passing 
over Germany, but it is not likely to be permanent ; 
and, though an ambitious policy on the part of the 
Italians in “ Eritrea” is not much to be feared, it is 
possible, and has to be reckoned with. It is, therefore, 
a question of keeping or leaving what we have claimed 
and marked out—a claim exceeding in importance any- 
thing yet left open on the globe's surface. The Com- 
pany’s play has failed; but it would be the worst of all 
possible policies to punish ourselves by throwing up 
the game, especially at the moment when, as has just 
been announced, Sir GERALD Porat is putting us in 
a position to continue it at the best advantage. 


THE WRONG SCHOOLBOY. 


‘-— is a never-ending succession of parents who 

write to the papers to complain that their boys 
have been ill-treated at public schools. The other day 
it was Rugby which supplied the excuse for a letter to 
the Times. Now it is Westminster. Mr. Epcar C. 
WILLs wrote, on Thursday, to complain that he has 
been compelled to withdraw his boy from the school 
because he dare not “subject him to present in- 
“ dignities and degrading cruelty, or, what is more 
“ important, run the risk of his practising in his turn 
“the ruffianism from which he has suffered.” The 
grievance of Mr. WILLs is obscurely expressed in lan- 
guage which illustrates some of the commoner faults 
of English composition. His boy, who was recently 
elected to a Queen’s Scholarship, has been “ subjected 
“to repeated acts of violence at the hands of the 
“ captain, monitors, and other boys, in punishment, 
“not for any acts of misconduct, but for some 
“ omission, through ignorance, or violation of the 
“ absurd and fantastic customs of the place. This,” so 
Mr. WILLS goes on to say, “was in part under an 
“ authorized system of so-called discipline, in part an 
“irregular extension and gross abuse of the 
“ system, as I learn, and which has not been denied.” 
It is not often that, in these times, so perfect, 
a specimen of our old friend the cockney “and which ” 
is given as this. Mr. WILLS complained to the Head- 
master, who answered (shade of Bussy hear him !) that 
he had nothing to say in the matter, and that the 
angry parent must apply to the Governing Body. Mr. 
Wits did; but the Governing Body referred the 
matter back to the Headmaster. Mr. WILLs felt that 
he had no resource left but to sacrifice “a possible 
“ brilliant future” for his boy by taking him from the 
school, This he has done, and of course was not con- 
tent till he had informed the whole universe of his folly, 
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and had solemnly warned all parents to think twice 
before “they send their boys up as candidates for 
“ scholarships in a school where they will be liable to 
“ a cruel and systematized form of bullying, which the 
“ Headmaster is not allowed to fully control, and with 
“ which the Governors are not willing to interfere.” 


This is really a very good specimen of the letter of 
the aggrieved parent. One hardly needs to wait for 
the answer of the school to make one’s mind up as to 
what it all means. Master WILLS refused to conform 
to some “absurd and fantastic custom of the place,” 
and was therefore tunded—this is probably the starting- 
point of the whole story. It is very characteristic of a 
certain class of boy and parent in these days. Master 
WILLs thought fit to disapprove of the old-established 
habits of the school which had just elected him toa 
scholarship, and therefore proposed to show Queen 
ELIZABETH’S foundation a more excellent way. What 
would happen to a boy who followed that course in an 
English public school any one with a little experience 
of such places can guess. Nor will they, if they are 
sensible persons, have much sympathy with Master 
Witts. Yet he deserves more than Mr. Epaar C. 
WILLs, who, having an excellent chance of securing a 
public school and University education for his son, has 
thrown it away because the boy was being taught to 
conform himself, like a sensible man, to the customs 
of his world, and not to be a didactic and recalcitrant 
little prig. 


BRITISH ROMAN CATHOLICS AND 
HOME RULE. 


T is held by the CHANCELLOR of the Ducuy of 
LaNcasTER that the Roman priesthood in Ireland 
may be trusted to lead the people in the path of 
political moderation, and to do their utmost to combat 
that revolutionary spirit which they hold in such 
abhorrence. But there was never any other reason 
for supposing that the CHANCELLOR of the Duchy 
knows anything about the Irish Catholics than that 
he knows nothing about the Irish Protestants, from 
whose seed he springs, and that to suppose him equally 
ignorant of both appeared to be attributing a too com- 
prehensive nescience to an able man. This, however, 
was, on the face of it, a mere & priori assumption 
which might easily be rebutted by facts, and which, 
indeed, would not justify any one in maintaining Mr. 
Bryce’s opinion on this point against that of other 
persons of presumably higher authority. We do not 
know whether Mr. Bryce himself will consider that 
this character attaches to the signatories of the pro- 
test against the Home Rule Bill which has just been 
published by an influential body of British Roman 
Catholics with the Duke of NorroLk at their head ; 
but we imagine that the public in general will enter- 
tain no doubt on the matter. There is hardly a name 
at the foot of this document which is associated with 
extreme party politics on either side; and, on the 
other hand, there is hardly a Roman Catholic of posi- 
tion and prominence in Great Britain who has not 
subscribed it. Lord Acton and Lord ASHBURNHAM are 
the chief exceptions we can think of. If anything were 
needed to add to the weight which the protest derives 
from the names appended to it, it would be the tone 
in which it is conceived. It does not contain a 
sentence, a line, a word, which can fairly be described 
as of a polemical, or even, to a sincere and dutiful 
Catholic, of a debatable character. Its authors found 
themselves on well-known deliverances of the Head of 
their Church, and take no single step of argument 
which is not deducible by necessary inference there- 
from, It isan appeal which might be followed—in- 


deed, which must be followed—-with assent by every one 
who in good faith accepts the doctrines on which 
Catholicism is based, even though he knew no diffe- 
rence between Irish Nationalists and Irish Unionists, 
or had never heard of Ireland before. 


If the CHANcELLor of the Ducny of Lancaster 
doubts this, we invite him to examine the propositions 
of this document in detail, and see whether any, and, 
if so, which of them, are open to dispute. Is Mr. 
Bryce, for instance, prepared to deny that “the 
“agitation which has been carried on in Ireland 
“since 1879 has been based to a great extent upon 
“ principles which are manifestly identical with those 
“of the European Revolution, so often and so 
“ authoritatively reprobated by the Holy See,” and 
that the “movement has been stained by many 
“ grievous offences against natural, Divine, and civil 
“Jaw”? Will he deny that “ many of the teachers 
“who helped to indoctrinate the Catholic people of 
“ Treland with their anti-Christian tenets now stand 
“ high in the Home Rule party”? Or that “among 
“them are conspicuous several Catholics who have 
“ notoriously taken a chief part in inculcating the use 
“of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, prac- 
“tices solemnly condemned as sinful by the Holy See”? 
Or that “ some of their number have not scrupled to 
“ display with ostentatious insolence their contempt of 
*“‘ this authoritative decision,” and that none of them 
** have publicly disavowed the condemned methods or 
“ publicly withdrawn their scandalous repudiation of 
“the Papal jurisdiction”? If Mr. Bryce cannot find 
anything in these propositions—certainly we can find 
nothing in them but so many statements of perfectly 
notorious facts—he may with advantage pursue his 
examination of this document further. He will find 
the inferences based upon these propositions no less 
difficult to get over than the facts themselves; and 
they are stated with a restraint and a sobriety, and 
with a generous recognition of the merits and services 
of the worthier portion of the Irish clergy, that add 
indefinitely to their convincing effect. The fact that 
there are now, as always, hundreds of Irish priests who 
wholly devote themselves to their sacred duties cannot 
blind us to the just as undeniable fact that, as a body, 
they have failed to cope with the revolutionary 
tendencies of the present movement; that, on the 
contrary, the extreme party are able to boast that 
“* some of the most extravagant developments of their 
“ system have beer openly countenanced or tacitly 
“approved by the majority of the clergy”; and 
that, while these boasts have never been publicly 
challenged by the ecclesiastics whom they concern, 
their truth has been justified by many deplorable 
incidents. But the relation between the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy and the Nationalist party goes much 
further than the mere connivance of the one at the 
wrongdoing of the other. As the authors of the 
protest point out, the most sinister circumstance of 
the whole case is the actual working alliance between 
the two—the approbation, the favour, and_ the 
strenuous support extended by the priesthood to the 
leaders of the Anti-Parnellite faction—men as deeply 
imbued, many of them, with the revolutionary spirit as 
their Parnellite rivals, who, indeed, have been repu- 
diated and discountenanced by the priests on strictly 
non-political grounds. To believe, or even only to 
contend, that a clergy so actuated and situated would 
be able, if willing, to check the growth of the revo- 
lutionary spirit in a Home-ruled Ireland is only pos- 
sible to those who either share the wildest of those 
hallucinations, or lend themselves to the grossest of 
those deceptions that together make up Mr. GLaD- 
stone's Irish policy. 
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SIAM. 


NFORMATION, not from French sources, which 
has been supplied during the week has to some 
extent cleared up the obscurity which covered the 
relations of France and Siam in the Mekong Valley. 
It will surprise few who have watched the course of 
French enterprise in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula to learn 
that all our information points towards a distinct act 
of aggression by the French. Following the example so 
often set them by their dear friends the Russians, they 
have at one swoop advanced the frontier of one of their 
protected States from a watershed toa river. At this 
point, to be sure, they are going to be satisfied, as at 
present advised. But our experience, both of them 
and of their allies of Russia, leads us to qualify this 
assurance. Their contentment, we may rely upon it, 
will last until reasons quite as good as those which 
dictated their last advance induce them to advance 
again from the river to the watershed on the other 
side. It is to be noted that the French hardly pre- 
tend to justify this step by arguments drawn from 
history. They have simply announced that they 
choose to consider that the territory annexed does, 
properly speaking, belong to their clients of Annam, 
and that it is a great impertinence on the part of the 
Siamese to venture to dispute their ruling. 

Intrinsically, the question at issue is a simple one 
enough. It can be understood at once by any one who 
will look at a good map of the Malay Peninsula—such, 
for instance, as the map prepared by Mr. J. McCartuy, 
F.R.GS., for the Siamese Government, and published 
for the Geographical Society in their Proceedings of 
April 1888. The Mekong runs from Yunnan south- 
east, and falls into the sea in Cambodia. The water- 
shed on the East is the range of hills running parallel 
with and close to the Gulf of Tonquin. Until the 
other day, when M. Risor propounded a wholly new 
theory, it had always been supposed that Annam was 
confined between the mountains and the sea, and that 
the country beyond the mountains was dependent on 
the King of Siam. The left bank of the Mekong 
could never have been said to be really Siamese. 
It is inhabited by semi-independent tribes of Laos, 
savages who may, or who may not, pay tribute 
to the King at Bangkok according to circum- 
stances. Still it was understood and was allowed by 
the French themselves that the nominal authority of 
the King of Siam extended to the mountains. When, 
however, it began to be understood a few years ago 
that the Valley of the Mekong offered what may pos- 
sibly be an easy means of access to Yunnan, the views 
of the French underwent a sudden change, and they 
discovered that the territory of Annam properly con- 
sidered extends to the river. The claim has been dis- 
puted all along by the Siamese, and for the last two or 
three years the Governments have been negotiating 
with hardly concealed hostility. 

The event which appears very likely to bring the 
dispute to an acute crisis is openly attributed in Paris 
to the ineptitude of M. pe Lanessan, the French 
Resident-General. M. DE LanessaN insisted on send- 
ing an expedition to occupy Khong or Khone, which 
is an island in the Mekong, not very far from the frontier 
line at which the river enters the territory of Cambodia. 
The post is important, because it commands the 
rapids which break the navigation of the river. The 
country around is inhabited by Laos tribes, who have a 
| frontier feud with the Annamites, It is 
said that, if M. pe Lanessan had employed Cambodian 
soldiers, whom‘ he might easily have obtained from 
King Noropom, or if he had waited till the yearly 
overflowing of the river drives the Laos tribesmen to 
the hills, there need have been no collision. Whether 
this was ineptitude or calculation on the part of M. DE 
J.ANESSAN is a question we shall not attempt to answer. 


Blunder or accident of the Russian kind, or whatever 
else it may have been, the mere fact that the French 
have despatched an expedition to a point well outside 
of what was marked as their frontier on their own 
maps till the other day, is proof positive that the 
French are resolved to enforce their recently discovered 
claim to the left bank of the Mekong by arms. It 
appears that the Siamese Government is at least strongly 
inclined to offer armed resistance to what it very 
naturally considers an act of aggression. The decision 
to fight would be one for which Siam could hardly be 
blamed. But we have no interest in seeing it take 
this course. The French would almost certainly reta- 
liate by a naval demonstration in the Gulf of Siam and 
a blockade of Bangkok. Now these methods of putting 
pressure on the King of Siam could not be employed 
without, in the first place, disturbing our trade, and, 
in the second, they would certainly force on a con- 
sideration of the question whether we are to make 
something more than an ally of Siam, or to let the 
country fall under the direct influence of the French. 
This last course would, in the opinion of many, be so 
intrinsically insane that, if there were no alternative 
but a great war, it would be better worth our while to 


fight than to submit. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


O one can have read the shocking story of a recent 
carriage accident in the neighbourhood of Picca- 
dilly, which is told by a correspondent in the Morning 
Post, without feeling strong amazement and a 
The case commands the immediate attention of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and, 
since the regulation of street traffic is in the charge of 
the police, we trust it has not escaped the notice of 
the Chief Commissioner. It seems that the accident, 
which was due to a collision between a carriage and a 
cab, occurred at twenty minutes to one in the morn- 
ing. The cab horse and one of the carriage horses had 
each a fore leg broken, the leg of the cab horse being 
terribly broken in two places. At five minutes after one 
the correspondent, who describes himself as “ An Eye- 
“ Witness,” saw the unfortunate cab horse lying in agony 
guarded by the police. They informed him that they 
had no power to destroy the poor animal. None but a 
licensed slaughterer, it appears, was authorized to put 
an end to the horrible suffering of this injured horse. 
The police had telegraphed, in this imminent need, to 
a man residing at King’s Cross who possessed the 
qualifications considered necessary by the authorities, 
Three hours after the accident, at twenty minutes to 
four, our “ Eye-Witness” returned to the scene, and 
found the wretched animal in its agony, surrounded by 
a cordon of policemen, still awaiting the arrival of the 
slaughterer. They resolutely refused to allow any one 
to act in the place of the man they had sent for, nor 
would they allow any message for aid to be sent to 
another slaughterer, who, possibly, might reside a little 
nearer Piccadilly than King’s Cross, And so the un- 
happy creature was left to struggle until it “ knocked 
“ its brains out in the roadway. 

Such is the story as told by “An Eye-Witness,” 
who is naturally indignant at what appears to be 
a monstrous illustration of the letter of the observance 
of red-tape rule. Surely the needless and protracted 
agony of this injured horse is a case of cruelty to 
animals which is a disgrace to a centre of civilization. 
We should like to have the opinion of the 8.P.C.A. on 
the subject. Every humane person must also be anxious 
to know if the police are empowered to take the sole 
charge of such cases, and if they are so tied and bound 
by official regulations that they cannot act with the 
promptitude that humanity dictates. The public will 
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be desirous of knowing with whom lies the responsi- 
bility for such barbarous scenes, and will look for an 
official assurance that anything of the kind shall not be 
possible in the future. 


CRIME IN IRELAND. 


HE curious double display in Parliament on 
Thursday night was something which we do not 
care to describe as encouraging. That the Ministry 
should be in manifest uneasiness and fear about the 
undeniable increase of crime in Ireland is, no doubt, 
agreeable enough to HER MaJesty’s Opposition. But, 
however desirable it may be that the Cabinet should be 
depressed, and the Opposition encouraged, we could 
wish that these good effects had been produced by some 
other means. Unfortunately there the increase is, and 
the methods by which the Government deal with it are 
too significant to be passed over. In the Lords they 
showed on Thursday a very strange amendment of life 
—from answering with a mere tu quoque to not 
answering at all. Lord LONDONDERRY called their at- 
tention to the increase of crime in Limerick. Limerick 
was fairly orderly under the late Ministry, and it has 
ceased to he orderly at all under the present. Lord 
LONDONDERRY quoted from Mr. Justice Gipson a long 
list of offences which are not to be explained away, 
and are unquestionably agrarian. On Friday morning 
another was added to the growing list of Irish outrages, 
not, indeed, in Limerick, but in what Mr. Mortey 
later on, and in another place, was constrained to 
confess is a neighbouring plague spot, the Ennis dis- 
trict of Clare. Lord LONDONDERRY’S cases were restated 
with fuller details of evidence by Mr. ARNOLD ForsTER 
in the House of Commons. In both Houses the 
Ministry was asked whether it proposes to do anything, 
and if so, what ? 

We are not quite sure which of the two methods of 
reply adopted by the Ministry was the more discredit- 
able. It was ignoble to sit in absolute silence, answer- 
ing never a word till Lord KimBerLeEy opened his mouth 
to inquire when somebody was going to move the 
adjournment of the House. This was the rather poor- 
spirited conduct of gentlemen who, having nothing to 
say, could not even get up manfully and confess that 
they could say nothing. Lord KIMBERLEY submitted 
quite tamely to the imputation that he and his col- 
leagues in the Lords must wait to hear what Mr. 
Morey had to say in the Commons, which is a 
tolerably complete confession that the Cabinet, as a 
whole, has neither knowledge nor policy. When 
Lord KIMBERLEY was at last informed, together with 
the rest of the world, by the usual channel of the 
newspapers, of the attitude of the Administration to 
which he belongs, he can hardly have been much 
elevated in spirit. What Mr. Morey had to say to 
Mr. ARNOLD ForsTER was almost as damaging to the 
Ministry as Mr. GLaDsToNe’s ruinous reasons for 
rejecting Lord WoLMErR’s amendment to the Third 
Clause of the Home Rule Bill, The Carer Secretary 
endeavoured, indeed, to distinguish, and divide, so as, 
if possible, to shift a portion of the increase of crime 
from the class of agrarian to the class of non-agrarian 
offences. But tie comfort Mr. MorLEy can obtain 
by reclassing and renaming offences can be but 
small. He could not deny that there are plague 
spots in Ireland, and that one of them—the 
county of Limerick—has broken out quite recently. 
In view of that fact, and of the undoubted increase in 
crime which has taken place in Clare, it is mere 
pedantry to waste words over a demonstration that the 
classification of offences in Ireland is not “ scientific.” 

Whether Mr. MorLEy envies the comparative felicity 
of Lord KIMBERLEY we do not know, but he certainly 


has cause to doso. It is unpleasant to be reduced to 
sit still and be pelted by Lord Lonponperry. Yet 
this passive attitude is less toilsome than the course 
imposed upon Mr. Mortey. It is also less absurd. 
It is positively ridiculous in a Minister to rise in 
answer to a demand whether he intends to use the 
weapons provided him by law for the purpose of 
dealing with crime, and being on his legs to say 
that crime is increasing in spots; but, as it is only in 
spots, that does not matter, and that therefore no ex- 
ceptional measures need be taken. Moreover, there 
was a very particular absurdity in the position of a 
Minister who, having suspended the Crimes Act, and 
having been constrained to confess that crime has sub- 
sequently increased, seeks to excuse himself by saying, 
as Mr. Morey did, that he never supposed moonlig bt- 
ing and kindred offences would cease. Since he had 
no such expectation, why did he advise the Govern- 
ment to cease making all use of the Crimes Act, and 
why does he delay to apply it now? The active 
part taken by Messrs. HEaLy and Sexron in Thursday 
night’s discussion indicated sufficiently the nature of the 
intluence which dictated Mr. Morey’s action then, and 
dictates his inaction now. When the measure which 
they profess to believe will give them Home Rule is 
being debated these members are silent; but when 
there is a question of enforcing the law in Ireland they 
become loud in interruption and impertinence. 


BIRD-LIFE IN LONDON, 


HE rooks, after an absence of some years—how many 
we cannot really commit ourselves to say—have re- 
turned to Kensington Gardens, and established a flourishing 
little colony of some eleven nests in the trees on the west 
side of the Broad Walk, between the old Banqueting Hall 
and the Bayswater Road. We remember the time when 
Kensington Gardens could boast of at least three large 
rookeries; but in those days Kensington itself was little 
better than a village, and was surrounded on all sides, 
except to the east, by fields, orchards, and market-gardens. 
In those days—alas ! long since passed—Kensington was a 
centre of the bird-catching industry, and a sort of small 
bird-fair was held in the season in the open space near the 
parish church. The cuckoo, the nightingale, and the black- 
cap could always be heard in the spring-time upon Campden 
Hill, and “the Gardens” were as much frequented by birds 
as is Richmond Park at the present time. Gradually, 
however, the fields and open spaces were covered, Ken- 
sington was joined to Chelsea by streets instead of lanes, 
and Hammersmith, Fulham, and Notting Dale became a 
wilderness of houses. As the human population increased, 
so did the bird population decrease ; but the rooks, though 
in yearly diminishing numbers, held their own, as is their 
wort in towns, long after many other birds had retired, till 
at length, apparently disgusted with the somewhat ruthless 
felling of the trees in Kensington Gardens—which was 
carried out, no doubt, under high authority, but perhaps 
not altogether with knowledge—they, too, gave up the con- 
test, and retired to Holland Park. Now, however, they 
have returned—we hope not to be disturbed again, but to 
build in increasing numbers for many years to come. Their 
return was heralded by one pair, which built successfully 
last year in the south-west corner of the Gardens, in one of 
the trees that once formed part of the fine avenue that 
shaded the old walk running at right-angles to the Palace. 
It is curious that the bird population of London seems 
still to be undergoing a process of change, some species 
being largely on the increase, while others are decreasing in 
ie Iain or have quite recently disappeared. The wood- 
pigeons afford the most noticeable example of increase in 
numbers, as they are now fully established, not only in the 
parks, but also in many of the squares which have trees 
suitable for them to build in, and they have extended their 
range well within the City boundary. They may always 
be seen in Palace Yard, Westminster, and for the fourth 
year in succession a pair are nesting in the elm-tree over 
the fountain at the end of Great George Street. This great 


and very noticeable increase has taken place within the last 
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ten years, and had Mr. Seebohm been writing his History 
of British Birds in this year of grace 1893, instead of in 
1884, he would not have had to go to Paris and Berlin for 
instances of the tameness of wood-pigeons in large cities. 
And here we may observe that these birds have not only 
enormously increased in numbers and tameness, but that 
they seem to be adopting town ways, quite foreign to 
the usual habits of the species, as we have frequently 
seen them on the roofs of houses, apparently as much 
at home as any of the dovecote pigeons; while, oddly 
enough, the latter, at all events in St. James's Park, 
have, contrary to their usual habit, taken to perching 
in trees. Blackbirds and thrushes, though by no means so 
noticeable as the pigeons, are certainly on the increase in 
the Parks, owing, no doubt, in great measure to the fact 
that many inclosures planted with shrubs have been made 
of late years. They are far from uncommon ; indeed, one 
morning not long since we saw no less than five cock black- 
birds engaged in a tussle under the trees near the flower 
walk in Kensington Gardens. Tits of two species—the 
great tit and the blue tit—have lately been largely on the 
increase in Kensington Gardens. And, lastly, though this 
is only an occasional—or, rather, seasonal—increase, we 
must mention the extraordinary visitation of gulls, mostly 
black-headed gulls, which now takes place every winter. 
Whenever the weather is hard these birds come up the 
river literally in thousands, and they have become one of 
the winter sights of London. The simple fact that they do 
so is not astonishing in itself, but it is somewhat curious 
that they should, some five or six years ago, have suddenly 
adopted the habit, while before that time they were only 
represented by an occasional straggler. 

The list of birds that have left town during even the last 
ten years—never, we fear, to return—is a somewhat large 
one, but we must content ourselves with mentioning the 
martins and flycatchers. The spotted flycatcher, not many 
years ago common in Kensington Gardens and the neigh- 
bourhood, seems now to have entirely deserted its former 
haunts, and the martins have gone with it. The cause of 
this disappearance is, we think, sufficiently clear, but is not 
usually, in our opinion, satisfactorily explained. So high 
an authority as Mr. Howard Saunders, for example, in his 
very valuable Manual of British Birds, gives it as his 
opinion that the martins were driven out of their former 
nesting places in the West-end of London by sparrows; but 
though without doubt sparrows exist in London in countless 
thousands, and though equally without doubt they are the 
greatest possible enemies to nesting martins, as they ruth- 
lessly dispossess them as soon as they have completed the 
outer walls of their nests, yet we cannot think that 
s ws alone are to blame in this case, and certainly 
they can have taken no part in ousting the flycatchers, 
yet the diminution in numbers and final extinction of 
the martins and flycatchers were practically simulta- 
neous. It is a noteworthy fact that martins nested 
in the heart of London in Gilbert White’s time, for he 
wrote: “They even affect the close air of London. And 
I have not only seen them nesting in the Borough, but 
even in the Strand and Fleet Street; but then it was 
obvious from the dinginess of their aspect that their 
feathers partook of the filth of that sooty atmosphere.” 
Yet sparrows were, no doubt, relatively as numerous and 
quite as mischievous in the London of Gilbert White's time 
as they are in our own. After weighing all the evidence, 
we cannot help feeling that the case against the sparrow 
must be dismissed with the Scotch verdict “ not proven.” 
Wandering cats, no doubt, do enormous injury to birds in 
London, and may possibly have interfered with the fly- 
catchers, but they cannot have affected the martins. Our 
theory, the value of which we leave entomologists to decide, 
is that the extinction of the birds in question is caused by 
the state of the atmosphere, and the general change of 
condition due to altered surroundings which have destroyed 
much of the insect life on which they feed. The effect of 
the atmosphere is shown in the fact that rose culture, for 
which the district of Kensington was once famous, is now 
practically impossible even in the largest gardens, and 
roughly speaking it may be taken as true that in the 
suburbs of London the zone in which roses flourish practi- 
cally coincides with that in which the martins still continue 
to breed. We will only mention one other bird that is, we 
fear, fast verging on extinction in London, the hedge- 
sparrow. From the nature of its food it has been able 
to hold out longer than either the flycatcher or the martin, 


but we fear that its days are numbered. A few still linger 
in the Parks, but they are very few and far between, 
Until within the last year or two a pair always built in the 
private garden in front of Kensington Palace, but this year 
they are not to be seen. Among the birds that have 
always been with us in town, and whose numbers are fairly 
stationary, may be mentioned starlings and jackdaws; the 
former have, we think, slightly increased in number, 
especially in St. James’s Park, while the latter are, if any- 
thing, less common than they used to be. 

Many birds visit London during their migrations. In 
early spring wheatears may be seen in Hyde Park, and 
after them come the great army of warblers—chiff-chaffs, 
willow-wrens, «&c., the chiff-chaff, from its well-known 
note, being perhaps the most easily recognized; many of 
them stay to rest in Kensington Gardens, but they make 
but a short visit, soon moving on again to their chosen 
summer quarters. In the autumn and early winter wood- 
cocks often drop in town, sometimes in most extraordinary 
places, the overhead wires being in many cases, no doubt, 
accountable for their appearance. A winter or two ago we 
saw one which had been captured, apparently uninjured, 
in Kensington High Street. Unfortunately the captor 
was no naturalist, and imagined that, as his prisoner was a 
bird, it must necessarily feed on “ bird-seed,” and conse- 
quently its life in captivity was but a short one. 

Among birds one would hardly expect to find nesting in 
town may be mentioned a pair of crows which have long 
made their home in Kensington Gardens. We have not 
seen their nest this year, but understand on the best 
authority that it exists. Still more extraordinary is the 
fact that a pair of magpies are nesting in Regent’s Park. 
A bird—doubtless one of the pair in question—has been 
about town all the winter, and for some time could often 
be seen in one of the large inclosures in St. James's Park, 
where it appeared to be quite at home and at its ease. If 
it had ever been in captivity, it had certainly moulted after 
it regained its freedom, as its plumage had all the appearance 
of that of a wild bird. If, as is most likely, this is one of 
the nesting pair, it no doubt left town in search of a mate, 
and only returned as far as the Regent’s Park, where, owing 
to the proximity of the Zoological Gardens, it found food 
abundant. 

Before concluding these somewhat discursive remarks, we 
would draw attention to a mixed colony of birds which are, 
many of them, Londoners perforee—we refer to the water- 
fowl in the several Parks, and notably to those on the 
ornamental water in St. James’s Park. The so-called wild- 
ducks, though a sadly mongrel-looking lot, are excellent 
flyers, and are by no means chary of exhibiting their 
powers, thereby adding greatly to the pleasure of those 
who are fond of seeing birds on the wing, and by their 
flight recalling to the mind many a pleasant hour spent 
amid very different scenery in pursuit of their wild con- 
geners. They live in a semi-domesticated state in all the 
Parks, free to come and go as suits their fancy, but, 
being Londoners by birth and education, are doubtless 
perfectly satisfied with their surroundings, and therefore 
seldom wander further than from one sheet of water to 
another. St. James’s Park, however, can, in addition to 
the ducks which are common to all the Parks, boast of an 
interesting collection of water-fowl, worthy successors of 
the King’s wild-fowl, mentioned by Willughby as existing 
there in his time. Among the most interesting of the 
ducks which form part of this collection, and have places in 
the list of British birds, we may mention common and 
ruddy sheld-ducks, shovellers, wigeon, pochards, red- 
crested pochards—of which there are a particularly beau- 
tiful pair—and tufted ducks, though these by no means 
exhaust the list of ducks, not to mention the geese and 
other fowl, which we do not propose to particularize. 
Though these birds are pinioned, and therefore Londoners 
against their wills, they seem to thrive exceedingly. 


THE DERBY. 


yo a fortnight or more before the Derby everybody 
who talked or read about the subject must have be- 
come wearied of the expression that it would be “a one- 
horse race.” It may be well, however, to realize the fact 
that the Derby ap to be becoming a one-horse institu- 
tion ; for, at the start for the last eight Derbies, odds have 
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been laid on the favourite, with the single exception of last 
year, when the merest shadow of odds (11 to 10) were laid 
against La Fléche. Before the race of Wednesday last it 
seemed reasonable to inquire whether backing these so- 
called certainties for the seven previous Derbies had proved 
profitable. The reply was that, if the same sum had been 
invested on the favourite in every instance, the gains would 
have about counterbalanced the losses; so that the backer 
would have “had his fun for nothing,” although he would 
only have earned that unsatisfying reward for his arduous 
labours. On the other hand, if he had put the same sum 
on each of the favourites for the seven Derbies immediately 
preceding the one-horse Derby period, he would have been 
a considerable loser. So, after all, there is something to be 
said in favour of the one-horse race. 

The history of its betting is half the history of a Derby. 
In January Isinglass was first favourite, with 4} to 1 laid 
against him; Meddler being second favourite at 5 to 1. 
From that time there was rarely more than half a point 
between these two colts, until the latter half of March, when 
Meddler became disqualified owing to the death of Mr. G. A. 
Baird ; whereupon Isinglass immediately went up to 3 to 1. 
There was little further change in his position in the market 
until he had won the Two Thousand, when, for the first 
time, instead of odds being laid against him, they were laid 
on him, although to the little more than nominal extent of 
11to1o. His next step in the betting was after his victory 
for the Newmarket Stakes, when 7 to 4 was laid on him. He 
then became a stronger and stronger favourite, until 5 
to 2 was laid on him the day before the Derby, and 
at the start he stood at 9 to 4. Before dismissing the 
subject of the betting, we may refer to the anomalous and 
unpleasant fact that, in the spring, Son of a Gun was 
backed up to 10 to 1, when he had not only been unsup- 
ported by his owner and stable, but was actually on the 
sick list from the effects of a severe cold. 

The field of eleven looked small in comparison with the 
Derby fields which many of us can remember; yet it was 
almost exactly the average of the last ten years. Jennings’s 
two colts, Lord William and William, a pair of half- 
brothers, alternately made the running up the hill, through 
the furzes, and half-way down the descent towards 
Tattenham Corner, when Raeburn took the lead, to lose it 
by running a little wide on rounding the corner, where 
Isinglass got the inside berth, next the rails, and a 
slight advantage. As they crossed the road Raeburn and 
Isinglass were on equal terms, and in coming up 
the straight, Raeburn again got a slight lead. T. Loates, 
Isinglass’s jockey, presently raised his whip, to the delight 
of the bookmakers, who began to roar that the favourite 
was “beat”; but the whip was only required on account 
of the colt’s usual laziness, and he immediately shot to the 
front, getting the better of Raeburn at every stride. 
While this was going on, Barker, who had been patiently 
waiting to make a final rush with Ravensbury, brought 
him forward with admirable skill; but, although he finished 
two lengths in front of Raeburn, he could not catch 
Isinglass, who won by a length and a half. 

So far as the order in which the three placed horses 
finished is concerned, the Derby has been an exact repe- 
tition of the Two Thousand, and it is rarely that we meet 
with such a confirmation of public form. Isinglass has 
won more than 18,ooo/. in stakes, gains to which he may 
yet make substantial additions within the next eighteen 
months, as he is entered for the St. Leger, a race for which, 
by the way, even money was offered on him after the 
Derby, and for three stakes worth some 10,000/. each—the 
Princess of Wales’s, the Jockey Club, and the Eclipse—as 
well as for the Lancashire Plate of 8,ooo/. and other races. 
His owner, Mr, H. McCalmont, had already met with a fair 
share of luck during the few years he had been on the turf; 
last season he was twelfth on the list of winning owners, 
with 8,197/.; nor is racing the only pursuit in which he has 
been successful, as he was stroke of the eight when he was 
at Eton. No jockey has shown better form this year than 
T. Loates, who has ridden Isinglass in each of his three 
victories of this season; and great credit is due to Jewitt, 
the trainer of that colt, for it is said that he is a trouble- 
some horse in a stable, 

It may be worth noticing that Isinglass and Common, 
the two Derby winners by Isonomy, are not only by the 
same sire, but nearly related through their dams; for both 
Deadlock and Thistle were direct representatives of Touch- 
stone, and each was descended from Bay Middleton and 


Blacklock. The principal distinction between the breeding 
of the two brothers is that Isinglass is much the most in- 
bred ; for both his grandsire and his grandam, on his dam’s 
side, were direct representatives of Touchstone within the 
third degree, and that grandsire’s dam was Mineral, who 
was very closely inbred to Birdcatcher, to whom Isonomy 
was much inbred. It was greatly to the credit of the 
memory of Isonomy that the second horse in the Derby as 
well as the first was his son. 

The question whether Isinglass or Meddler is the better 
colt of the pair, unfortunately remains unsolved. They 
have never met; both are unbeaten, and their principal 
“common factor” is Raeburn, whom Meddler beat by half 
a length for the Dewhurst Stakes last October, in which 
month Isinglass beat him by considerably more for the 
Middle Park Plate ; to say nothing of the beatings he has 
since given him at Newmarket and Epsom. For the pre- 
sent we must content ourselves with the knowledge that 
the official handicapper puts Isinglass 2 lbs. above Meddler. 
With regard to the Derby, however, there seems to be no 
doubt that the best horse in the race won, and, with fine 
weather and the dust to some extent laid by the welcome 
a of Monday, there was little, if anything, left to be 

esired. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


A VISIT to the architectural room at the Academy this 
summer has a most depressing effect. Art seems to 
have died out—so far, at least, as it used to be applied to 
building. Many large drawings represent town halls and 
galleries, and, in a few cases, churches; but all are remark- 
able for the absence of any indication of what may be 
briefly called design. It is, perhaps, hardly to be expected 
that, during a season which has been largely devoted to 
the completion and opening of the ugliest building of its 
size ever erected in England, the walls of the Academy 
should show anything very beautiful; but a brief contem- 
plation of this exhibition makes it more and more evident 
that the employers of architects—that is, the British 
public—prefer that their buildings should be heavy, covered 
with cheap and meaningless ornament, and unmarked by 
style, proportion, fitness, or elegance. At one end of the 
room, in what may be described as the place of honour, 
are three large drawings sent in for competition for the 
completion of the South Kensington Museum. One is 
slightly better than the others, as it shows an upper sto 
not absolutely hideous and ignorant ; but all are very bad, 
and we may confidently assert that eight or ten years a 
not one of them would have been hung on these walls. 
In another part of the room are five drawings for Oxford 
Municipal Buildings. They are by four architects, and all 
exhibit the same characteristics as the South Kensington 
set. The worst is the accepted design, which will form a 
worthy set-off to the new buildings of Balliol. The new 
Police Offices at Birmingham are in the same style—if 
that can be called a style which is chiefly marked by an 
absence of style, and a breach of all the old rules of art, 
whether Vitruvian or Gothic. The Guildhall at Cambridge 
will be a fitting foil to Mr. Waterhouse’s Caius College. 
The worst example of this school is the new General 
Hospital at Birmingham. There are two designs for the 
Glasgow Art Galleries. One is in this style, and has been 
accepted. The other, by Messrs. Morris and Hunter, though 
not very lovely, has good features and some attempt at 
roportion. The principal front of the Battersea Town 
all, by Mr. Mountford, may be commended, and looks 
all the better for its surroundings. The Municipal Tech- 
nical School at Manchester is deceptively like the work 
of Mr. Waterhouse, of whose own two designs only 
one—an insurance office—is for Manchester. The other— 
a bank—is to adorn Piccadilly. Better work than any 
above named is Mr. Tillman’s church at Clerkenwell for 
Italian Protestants. We cannot admire the style, which is 
a mixture of English and Italian Gothic; but there is a 
certain feeling for proportion and adaptation of means to 
end much too rare among the drawings of this year. Another 
composition in which the artist shows that he has thought 
out the requirements of the situation is Mr. J. J. Stevenson’s 
row of houses on the Grosvenor estate. Dignity is obtained 
by balance, and variety by the treatment of the roof-line ; 
and, though no two of the houses are absolutely alike, they 


harmonize into a very pleasing group. Another drawing 
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which we can praise with but little reserve is Mr. Tapper's 
new chapel in the Gray’s Inn Gardens. Here proportion 
has been the chief guide, and a very plain building, almost 
devoid of ornament, becomes highly decorative. It is not 
eee to admire the new building for the United Service 
nstitution, which is to form a kind of wing to Inigo 
Jones's Banquetting House. Messrs. Webb and Bell may 
have been afraid of interfering with the old work, and cer- 
tainly their mean and over-ornamented building only 
enhances its quiet beauty. The heads of the windows of 
the principal story are singularly out of place, and go, with 
several other features, to persuade a spectator that the 
architects are ignorant of proportion. Another disap- 
inting design is Mr. Smith’s for Mr. Tate’s gallery at 
ilbank. Mr. Smith can do better, and these curious 
pepper-pot turrets and the repetition of glass domes 
wholly ruin the fairly dignified portico. A better bit of 
Palladian is Mr. Dyball’s staircase at Gatton. Another 
design in this style is Mr. Aitchison’s smoking-room, but 
the funny balustrades for window mullions go far to spoil it. 
There is a curious and heavily coloured drawing of a 
library at Welbeck, by Mr. Wiison, who is generally 
ue, 

There is but little Gothic work. Two or three country 
houses are ostensibly imitations of old half-timbered work, 
costly, if not inconvenient. There is a lovely pencil draw- 
ing of St. Quirinus, Neuss, by Mr. Brewer. Sir Arthur 
Blomfield’s late Perpendicular chapel for Selwyn College 
will surprise any one who thinks of him as the designer of 
the School of Music at South Kensington. Mr. Dawber 
sends a pretty drawing of Itton Court, but it is not easy to 
make out what part of it is old and what new. Mr. Jackson 
has spoiled his ley Chapel by the coarse panelling over 
the windows. The same architect shows his new design for 
the spire of St. Mary’s, and is misguided enough to place 
Buckler’s design beside it. There cannot be much question 
which is best. Another Gothic design shows that Mr. 
Emerson has studied the work of Lord Grimthorpe to some 
P . People who have hitherto thought that the new 
west front of St. Albans stood alone must now acknow- 
ledge that the west front of the Cathedral at Lucknow is a 
serious rival. 


ORCHIDS AT THE TEMPLE. 


dhe Temple Show was grand, as usual, but it did not 
offer many unfamiliar species of orchid. In fact, we 
observed but two, of which one inclines to the order of 
“curiosities.” But the other is a marvel. Cattleya 
O’Brieniana cannot be called new, for some happy mortals 
saw it last year, or perhaps even two years ago. At that 
date an enterprising Brazilian, dwelling on the Rio 
Victoria, shipped a dozen specimens to England; but he 
has not yet repeated the venture, and the habitat of this 
striking Cattleya is still unknown. Both shape and colour 
are age eye gy eg and petals rose, widely spread, wings 
large, of a paler hue, and a very long lip, white, which, 
broadening at the end to a shovel form, changes to 
deep crimson. Messrs. Sander displayed this treasure. 
But, if new species were rare, fine varieties abounded, 
We may begin with Sir Trevor Lawrence's stand, as 
is fitting—since he is not only a very great enthu- 
siast and President of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
but also the representative of three enthusiastic genera- 
tions. Here are two examples of Cochlioda Roezliana, 
the rare and lovely Mesospinidium, which its Belgian dis- 
coverer ventured to announce as an Odontoglossum. Its 
flowers, of a lively orange, stand thickly on a short spike. 
Among the number of Odont. citrosmum shown were several 
of that beautiful variety—yellow ivory in sepal and petal, 
snow-white of lip—with which Sir Trevor made a back- 
ground for his stand last year. The background was not 
so characteristic this time, though not less pleasing. Fixe 
plants of Vanda teres, white and cinnamon and rose—a 
dream of tender colour—alternated with Sobralia macrantha 
(somewhat like pale purple Iris, but glorified exceedingly), 
Aerides, and Epidendrums. Among the latter was a grand 
Epid. O’Brienianum, with eight or ten orange-scarlet tassels 
nodding at the end of its long stems. Another Epiden- 
drum, named after Mr. Moore, Director of the gardens 
at Glasnevin, sheu'd be sought by all amateurs who 
have space enough—we hope they may find it. This 


exquisite species has a multitude of small flowers, pale-— 
green, with lip strongly protruded, sparkling like a ruby 
set in white enamel. They are very sweet, and they last 
for months. Dend. Falconeri gigas is true to its name, but 
in colour it certainly shows no improvement on the ordinary 
type, if improvement be possible. Very seldom do we see 
Dend. Lowii in flower, or indeed without—it demands much 
more heat than it commonly obtains—but the large yellow 
flowers have every attraction. Another rare and charming 
Dendrobe is Sir Trevor's variety of amenum, white, tipped 
with rose, the throat green. In the same pot, possibly on 
the same plant, was a pseudo-bulb showing the common 
pallid type. There was a fine example of Lelia tenebrosa, 
brown in sepal and petal, with a great trumpet-lip, purple, 
veined of a darker hue. This orchid also was sent to Europe 
by an enterprising Brazilian, Sen. Travassos, some four 
years ago; Mr. Tate, of Liverpool, first had it in flower. 
The authorities classed L. tenebrosa as a variety of L. grandis. 
M. Binot, a French resident, has forwarded several consign- 
ments since that date to Messrs. Charlesworth, upon whose 
stand were some striking forms. But we understand that 
Sen. Travassos supplied them all, and their home has not 
yet been ascertained. 

The glory of Sir Trevor Lawrence’s display was Cattleya 
intermedia Parthenia, as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, the 
most valuable plant exhibited no doubt, and in the opinion 
of some the loveliest. Its only rival was Baron Schrider’s 
Sobralia mac. Kienastiana, also an albino of the common 
species. One heard experts raving over it. M. Kienast, 
who still lives at Ziirich, came across this wonder when 
travelling in Mexico, dug it up, and cultivated it until he 
returned with, we trust, a fortune to his native land, care- 
fully tending his Sobralia all the way. Baron Schriéder’s 
contribution was full of rarities and loveliness, of course. 
The famous Odontoglossums were all there—crispums 
Sanderianum, apiatum, Xanthotes, Rex; O. elegans, ex- 
cellens—in brief, an array of the marvels which we are 
used to see when this grand collection is represented. In 
front was a little gem—Promenea citrina—with no less 
than fifteen big golden flowers in a pot scarcely broader 
than the palm of one’s hand. At back stood a plant 
which orchidists would have loved to examine—Dendrobium 
lineale, a very rare species from North Australia, which is 
not much regarded generally; reluctant to bloom, and 
making but a poor show when it consents. Here we saw 
it—at a distance unfortunately—drooping garlands of most 
graceful flowers, white, with a purple labellum which bears 
a number of transverse white lines—hence the name; but 
such details were beheld only by the eye of faith. 

Mr. C. J. Lucas sent some very fine things, notable among 
them Cyrtopodium Andersonianum, seldom seen in flower. 
The light was specially favourable to its tender greens and 
yellows—most fascinating they are at any time, but beneath 
the canvas roof they took such soft and liquid hues as a 
painter might mix for the vesture of angels. Mr. Hamar 
Bass contributed a glorious group of Cattleya Mossie ; Mr. 
F. Wigan, among several examples which we should like to 
name, sent that Brassavola Digbyana which many have 
envied him on former occasions. Its sepals and _ petals, 
transparent glaucous-green, encircle a great cup, like glass, 
brightest green in the throat, fading at the edges till they 
break into filaments all round, half an inch in length. 
This plant is fascinating always, but in such form it holds 
one entranced with wonder and admiration. 

Messrs. Sander stood out, of course, among the profes- 
sional growers. First to call for notice was a specimen of 
Epidendrum prismatocarpum, with not less than forty spikes 
—a variety of unusual excellence, also. But the public 
was most struck with a vivid mass of Epi. vitellinum. It 
is hard to understand at the present day how this most 
brilliant of all scarlet flowers gained its reputation of 
caprice ; it grows like a weed under the simplest treatment. 
Aloft towered some fine examples of Phajus Sanderianus, 
which gained a First-Class Certificate last year—cinnamon- 
brown, with rosy lip and purple throat. We have room onl 
to cite the most noteworthy objects on this stand, which, wi 
Sir Trevor Lawrence's display and Baron Schréder’s, occupied 
the whole length of the great tent. After Cattleya O’Brien- 
iana, already discussed, the most interesting plant, perhaps, 
was Odont. Wattianum, Hardy’s variety. Doubtless this is a 
natural hybrid, in which Odont. Harryanum has prepon- 
derant influence. Its general colouring follows that strain, 
and the side petals show a like tendency to form a ring, 
hiding half the beauties of the flower—which happily can. 
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be corrected by judicious manipulation. But the Harry- 
anum parentage must be distant, as all trace of purple has 
disappeared. Cattleya William Murray is most welcome 
for its own sake, but even more for the encouragement it 
offers. This charming hybrid of Cat. Mendelli and Cat. Law- 
renceana, which won a First-Class Certificate the other day, 
is but four years old. It used to be said that the man who 
planted Cattleya seed could not reasonably hope to see 
the blossom—Messrs, Sander have changed all that. They 
received an Award of Merit for Lelia purpurata nobilis, 
a wonderful variety ; immense, with wide spreading wings, 
and a lip so intensely crimson that words could not 
render the tint; for the Odont. Wattianum mentioned 
and the Odont. vexillarium Princess May, very large, 
white as ivory, saving a glimmer of pink above the 
column and a shade of yellow below. There were many 
vexillariums, of course, all fine, especially Woodlandense, 
flushed red in every part, and G. D. Owens, pink, with a 
“beard,” as they term it, of darkest maroon. The 
albino Cattleyas were very fine—Mossie Fairy Queen, 
purest white above, splashed with purple and stained with 
ellow on the inside of the lip; Cat. Mendelli alba, with 
t a faint shadow of chrome in the throat. 
Messrs. Cypher forwarded a group of L. purpurata such 
as we expect from them. Among the grand varieties dis- 
layed, Niobe and atropurpurea took Awards of Merit—the 
tter is inferior to Messrs. Sander’s nobilis alone. Other 
“ growers” were well represented, though their stands call 
for no special notice. Messrs. B. 8. Williams sent the 
famous Cattleya Lawrenceana, a glory of Blenheim once ; 
it had no less than thirty-seven flowers. Theirs, also, was 
the single specimen of Bollea Patinii offered, one of the 
very few blue orchids—when it does not turn out to be 
rose-coloured—which there is a reasonable hope of cultivat- 
ing; experts were interested to learn that Messrs. Williams 
find it quite manageable. In the same group we observed 
the second absolute novelty—Geodorum candidum, of 
which the greenish-white flowers, yellow-tipped, cluster 
thickly upon a great bulb like a Bletia. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


— ave good grounds for hoping that the acute 
stage of the Australian crisis is now over, and that the 
banks which have stood so long will successfully weather 
the storm. The consequences of the panic, of course, will 
continue to be felt for a considerable time, and it is possible 
that there may be failures of commercial firms, and even of 
financial institutions. But there are signs that alarm is 
gradually subsiding, and we may hope before long for a 
slow recovery of confidence. Naturally the Governments 
of the five colonies that have been tried by the crisis have 
already under-consideration the measures that ought to be 
taken to improve the banking system. The Premiers of 
those five colonies were to have met on Saturday last. Two 
of them, however, were unable to be present; but it is re- 

rted that the Prime Ministers of New South Wales, 

ictoria, and.South Australia discussed the situation, and 
agreed upon a basis of common action. It is added that 
Sir John Downer, an eminent lawyer in South Australia, 
has been commissioned to draft a Bill embodying the de- 
cisions arrived at. Until the Bill is published, it is, of 
course, impossible to discuss the new policy to any purpose. 
But a statement is made which, if true, seems to indicate 
that the three Governments are entering upon an unwise 
course. A reform of the banking system is, no doubt, ex- 
pedient ; but we venture to say that the direction adopted is 
the wrong one. It is alleged, for instance, that, while the 
three Prime Ministers are convinced that State banks cannot 
be established to any good purpose at present, yet they pro- 
pose toimitate the American system of national banks. The 
American national] banks are, no doubt, a great improvement 
= the banking ymees that existed before the Civil War, 


en every State its own law of banking, and when 
the banks, for the most , were without credit, and did 
as much harm as good. But the national bank system, for 


all that, is by no means that which the Australian colonies 
ought to imitate. Furthermore, we venture to think that 
the colonial Governments are making a grave mistake in 
attaching altogether too much importance to the note 
issues. It was the deposits which brought about the crisis. 
The banks were able to raise far too great deposits in this 


country at too high a rate of interest, and they abused the 
credit they had here by competing recklessly in the colonies. 
It is the deposit system which is the real danger, and not 
the note system. The colonial Governments, then, would 
be better advised if they were to give more attention to the 
deposits than to the notes, and if, moreover, they were to 
consider whether the reconstruction of the suspended banks 
could not be so directed as to weed out those which are hope- 
lessly insolvent, and to bring about an amalgamation among 
those that have been managed onsounder principles. Speaking 
generally, the reconstruction schemes proposed to the share- 
holders and depositors are bad, and ought not to be adopted 
without very material modifications. With the exception of 
the Commercial Bank of Sydney, which was far the best of 
all the failed banks, and which, indeed, so far as we can 
judge, ought never to have been allowed to close its doors, 
the other institutions propose to turn the depositors into 
shareholders, partially at least. The City of Melbourne 
Bank, it is true, leaves an option to the depositors 
whether they will or will not take Preference shares, but 
the other banks do not even leave an option. Now, this 
is altogether inequitable and high-handed. The depositors, 
if they had wished to become shareholders, could have 
bought shares long ago. They lent their money to the banks 
in the belief that the contracts they entered into would be 
faithfully observed by the borrowers ; as matters stand now, 
the contracts cannot be carried out punctually. But the 
object of those who are reconstructing the banks ought to 
be to comply with the contracts as far as circumstances 
will permit. We can hardly believe that depositors will 
voluntarily become partners in institutions which have been 
so badly in the past, and which give no assurance 
whatsoever that they will be better managed in the future. 
Worse even than the proposal to convert part of the 
deposits into share capital is the hurry with which the 
reconstruction schemes are being pushed forward. It is so 
likely as to be almost certain that liquidation could in no 
case be carried out quickly, and that if it were forced on it 
would result in heavy losses. Therefore, it is reasonable 
that those who are reconstructing the banks should ask the 
depositors not to insist upon repayment for a considerable 
time, and it would be wise on the part of depositors to 
comply. But then full information as to the circumstances 
of tho several banks ought to be laid before their creditors. 
There ought to be a careful and independent audit, which 
would enable all depositors to judge for themselves whether 
it would be safe to take Preference shares, and how long a 
time they can givethe reconstructed banks before asking for re- 
payment. The officials of the banks reply that to get together 
such information would take up very much time, and there- 
fore would involve the loss of much business. But experi- 
ence has shown that a great part of the business was bad, 
and it does not follow that the loss of business would, 
therefore, be a misfortune. Besides, as the banks have had 
to close their doors, loss of time, and consequently of busi- 
ness, is an unfortunate necessity. In any case depositors 
will do well to insist upon full information before commit- 
ting themselves to plans the scope and results of which 
cannot now be judged. 

During the week ended Wednesday night gold con- 
siderably exceeding a million and a half was received by 
the Bank of England, making the total amount for the 
fortnight about 2} millions. In consequence of this and 
the belief that the acute stage of the Australian crisis is 
over, rates have rapidly fallen away, the quotation for three- 
months bank bills being only from 2} to 2} per cent., with 
a downward tendency. Considerably more gold is ex- 
ne to be sent into the Bank of England, and the pro- 

bility is that the decline in rates will continue for some 
little time, as bills are very scarce, and the supply of 
money is large. But at any moment we may have a return 
of distrust. The situation in the United States is espe- 
cially critical. The Treasury is reported to hold about two 
millions sterling less than the minimum reserve which it 
ought to keep, and the export of gold is at a great rate 
For the moment the American public seems to disregard 
the withdrawals from the Treasury, but it may take alarm 
if any accident occurs. 

The India Council offered for tender on Wednesday 60 
lakhs of rupees’ in bills and telegraphic transfers, and sold 
only about 184 lakhs at the minimum on which it has 
insisted for some months now, 18. 2$d. per rupee. As 
there is a demand for money in India, and the market 
here has much easier, it is not unlikely that the 
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Indian banks may now begin to buy more freely. But, on 
the other hand, the active Indian export season usually 
comes to an end about the middle of June, and already 
there are signs of a falling off in the demand for money, 
the Bank of Bengal having reduced its rate of discount on 
Thursday from 7 to 6 per cent. It is announced that Lord 
Herschell’s Committee signed its Report on Wednesday ; 
but what it recommends is not known as we write. Nobody 
believes, in any case, that the Indian Government can do 
anything to raise the value of silver, and consequently the 
price of the metal has been hardly affected. It is 373d. 
per ounce. 

The Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which began on Monday morning, and ended on Wednes- 
day evening, has passed off more smoothly than at one time 
was anticipated. While it was going on four failures were 
announced, only one of them, however, being at all im- 
ee and on Wednesday evening the cheques of another 

rm were returned. It is probable that there may be a 
few more failures yet; for some members who have not 
been so far declared defaulters have had to receive assist- 
ance. The banks lent very freely to Stock Exchange bor- 
rowers at from 44 to 5 per cent., and even in some cases at 
4} percent. Within the Stock Exchange the rates charged 
early on Monday were stiff; but they fell away as the day 
advanced, and in some cases it was found that there was a 
scarcity of stock. 

The better feeling in the money market, the readiness 
with which the banks lent during the Settlement, and the 
abatement of distrust are giving rise to a pretty general 
feeling upon the Stock Exchange that we shall now witness 
a very considerable recovery in prices, It is argued that 
during the past month there has been an excessive fall, and 
that a reaction is therefore inevitable. It is to be hoped 
that investors will not be misled by this kind of reasoning. 
The fall that has taken place is by no means excessive, for, 
speaking generally, it is in stocks which were run up 
extravagantly by speculation. For instance, Greek bonds 
were put up altogether too high, both in this market and 
upon the Continent, in the belief that the projected loan 
would be a success. Now that the loan has utterly failed, 
there are fears that the Government will be unable to pay 
the July interest ; indeed, it is already reported that the 
example set by the Argentine Government is to be followed, 
and that the interest is to be paid in Funding bonds for 
three or four years. Again, the fall in Philadelphia and 
Reading securities and other American discredited stocks 
has certainly not been too great, considering all the cireum- 
stances. On the other hand, sound investment stocks 
are very high, while the investor should always bear 
in mind that the causes which brought about the recent 
scare in the City are still in operation. The worst of 
the crisis in Australia, no doubt, is over ; but its conse- 
quences will be felt for a long time, and the American 
Currency crisis is by no means at an end. In all proba- 
bility, Congress will not meet before September, and the 
debate upon the Bill for repealing the Sherman Act may 
reasonably be expected to last for a couple of months. The 
crisis cannot be terminated until it is known what Congress 
will do. That being so, the export of gold from the United 
States will continue, and we may have a return of distrust, 
with a sharp fall in securities, more than once in the 
interval. Then, again, the state of Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy is disquieting, while the long drought 
must intensify the general agricultural depression. Bear- 
ing all this in mind, we can only repeat the advice we have 
so often given, to act very cautiously for some time longer. 

The plan of re-organization of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company has been issued, and the general 
opinion now is that it will fail utterly. If so, there will be 
a foreclosure by the holders of the General Mortgage 
bonds. This will entail a compulsory reorganization, with 
a heavy assessment on the Income bonds and the shares, 
instead of the voluntary adoption of the plan proposed. 


Indian Rupee-paper has been put up in price on the 
agreement of the Herschell Committee in a report. It 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 63%, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 1. Australasian Government 
bonds have all advanced very decidedly during the week. 
New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 96}, 
a rise of 1; New South Wales Three and a Halfs closed at 
93, a rise of 3; Victoria Three“and a Halfs closed at go, 


also a rise of 3, and Queensland Three and a Halfs closed _ 
at 87, a rise of as much as 4. There has also been a 
further recovery in Australian bank shares. Those of the 
Bank of Australasia closed on Thursday at 67, a rise 
of 1; those of the Bank of New South Wales closed 
at 52, a rise of 14; and those of the Union of 
Australia closed at 47}, also a rise of 14. In Home 
Railway stocks there likewise been a considerable 
advance. Caledonian Undivided closed on oe at 
1152, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 13; 
Great Western closed at 159, a rise of 14; North-Western 
closed at 1693, a rise of Ae and North-Eastern closed at 
1574, a rise of 24. In the American market there has 
been little change except in Philadelphia and Reading 
securities. The shares of that Company closed on Thurs- 
day at 8#, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 33; and the First Income bonds closed at 34, a fal? 
of 74. Erie securities are also lower. Thus the Second 
Mortgage bonds closed on Thursday at 933, a fall of 1}. 
Argentine securities are generally higher. Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario Ordinary stock, it is true, closed at 67-9 on 
Thursday, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
1; but Central Argentine closed at 67}, a rise of 14. The 
Argentine ’86 Loan closed at 69, a rise of 1, and the Fund- 
ing Loan closed at 70}, a rise of 14. Brazilian Four and a. 
Halfs closed at 69, a fall of 1; but the stocks dealt in largely 
on the Continental Bourses are decidedly higher. Thus 
Egyptian Unified closed on Thursday at 100}, a rise com- 

with the preceding Thursday of 1}, and Hungarian 
Fours of ’81 closed at 954, a rise of 1}. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE IN LONDON. 


it is now definitely announced that the season of the 
Comédie Frangaise at Drury Lane Theatre is to begin 
on June 1o and toend on July 11. There will be thirty 
performances in all, of which twenty-six will be in the 
evening and four in the afternoon. The names of the plays 
to be given during the first week are already before the 
public, but, as we have been favoured with a sight of the 
complete programme, we propose to give our readers a few 
notes on it. 

It contains forty-seven pieces, and, as at present arranged, 
no piece will be given twice. This plan has, no doubt, been 
adopted with the view of exhibiting as large a series as 
possible of the best French plays. So far so good. But it 
is next to impossible that any one, however enthusiastic, 
should have leisure to attend every representation ; and, 
with the multiplicity of engagements in London during 
the season, the day when a favourite play is given is 
sure to be the very one on which those who most wish 
to see it will be prevented from being present. Moreover, 
no account is taken of individua] preterences for piece or 
artist. For instance, Augier’s clever play Les Effrontés is 
to be given on June 16 only. But, if we know anything 
about the taste of the British public, this is just the piece 
to take the town by storm, and the management will be 
besieged by applications for a second performance. We 
suspect that there is yet another reason for this plethora of 
plays. Though the Maison de Moliére maintains its ancient 
tradition of a strong cast for every play represented on its 
boards, certain pieces must always be the special favourites 
of those artists who have strong parts in them; and we 
happen to know that on this occasion special difficulties 
have arisen, and that the personal question has not been 
without its influence in the composition of the programme. 

Of the forty-seven pieces announced, only fourteen belong 
to the ancien répertoire. These include Le Cid and Les 
Horaces of Corneille, Athalie and Les Plaideurs of Racine, 
and ten of the best-known comedies of Moliére, among 
which are Tartufe, Le Misanthrope, Les Femmes Savantes, 
LT’ Avare, and Le Malade Imaginaire. We are glad to see 
that this merry satire is to be given on the opening night, 
together with “La Cérémonie,” as itiscalled. Nothing can 
be funnier than the end of this play, when the mock invalid 
is received into the Faculty of Medicine with the chorus 
“ Bene, bene respondisti,” chanted by all the persons on 
the stage as he returns the same answer to each question. 
While this is going forward the ladies and gentlemen of the 
company are presented to the audience, two and two, by 
one of the leading actors. On this occasion “ Le Preses,” 
as he is called, will probably be M. Got, who will shortly 
have completed fifty years of service at the Comédie. 
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Hitherto the Comédie has always taken a pride in having 
ready for representation, at short notice,a numberof the works 
of the best writers that succeeded the reign of Louis XIV. 
But in the selection before us none of these are included, not 
even Beaumarchais, and we pass at once to the rise of the 
romantic school with Henri J/J. et sa Cour of Alexandre 
Dumas. This will be admirably given, with Mlle. Brandés 
as the Duchesse de Guise, M. Febvre as her husband, 
M. Worms as Henri III., and M. Mounet-Sully as Saint 
Mégrin. If the unfamiliar stage does not disconcert the 
actors, a marvellous picture of the time may be expected. 
Such, at least, was to be seen in Paris, where the play 
achieved a long and well-deserved success. In this category 
Victor Hugo's Hernant and Ruy Blas may also be 
mentioned. 

The vigorous audacities of Dumas and Hugo were suc- 
ceeded, in France, by the prosaic correctness of Scribe, who 
achieved, for a time, a vast popularity, not only as a 
librettist, but as an original author. Gradually, however, 
he has passed out of popular favour ; and, though his longer 
works are now and then revived, they fail to please, with 
one exception—the evergreen Bataille de Dames. This will 
be given, with the drama that he wrote in collaboration 
with Legouvé, Adrienne Lecouvreur. Though devised, in 
the first instance, to suit the peculiar gifts of Rachel, it can 
still be given successfully, for it is not a one-part play. 
Each of the numerous characters demands a competent 
artist, and M. Got is still there to play Michonnet. 

Alfred de Musset and George Sand are each to be repre- 
sented by a single play—J/ ne faut jurer de rien and Le 
Mariage de Victorine. We shall be curious to see how the 
former work—a somewhat risky production—can be at- 
tempted without M. Delaunay. 

The younger Dumas, to whom of late years the 
Comédie has accorded special honour, brings four works— 
Le Demi-Monde, Un Pére prodigue, Denise, and Francillon— 
‘but the latter, we are told in a note to the programme, may 
possibly be suppressed. We heartily hope that such may 
be the case. The first two are well known, and each excel- 
lent in its peculiar way; while Denise, though painful, is so 
admirably acted by Mile. Bartet that its defects are for- 
gotten in admiration for her talent. 

Of Emile Augier we are to have only Les Effrontés, of 
which we have already spoken, and Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier, an old favourite here. In this, as in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, M. Got is to be seen at his best. Jules San- 
deau contributes Mile. de la Seigliére, Mme. Girardin La 
Joie fait Peur, and MM. Meilhac and Halévy Frou-frou. 

The essentially modern répertoire—that, namely, which 
has grown up since the war of 1870—contributes several 
interesting plays, as, for instance, La Fille de Roland, 
by M. Henri de Bornier, who has lately become an 
Academician. It is a stately piece of patriotic rhetoric, 
with one superbly dramatic scene, in which Charlemagne 
and Roland’s daughter watch from the window of the 

e the combat which is to decide the fate of her lover. 
is victory used to give Sarah Bernhardt one of her best 
and most applauded moments. Then we are to have Par 
le Glaive and Le Flibustier, both by M. Richepin ; the ever- 
popular Le Monde o& Ton s'ennuie; and M. Parodi’s latest 
success, La Reine Juana. In this we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mlle. Dudlay in a part which is said to 
suit her exactly, and in which she is remarkably and un- 
expectedly fine. Also, there are a number of pieces in one 
act, which are not sufficiently important to call for special 
remark. We may mention, however, that the list includes 
Gringoire, in which a young actor, M. Georges Berr, who 
has only lately left the Conservatoire, gives promise of 
being no unworthy successor of M. Coquelin ; Le Luthier 
de Crémone, and the charming L’ Etincelle. 

We have left to the last two plays which ought to excite 
an almost greater interest than any of the others, Hamlet 
and @dipe Roi. In both of these M. Mounet-Sully plays 
the principal part. No opportunity should be lost of seeing 
in parts that he has made peculiarly his own an actor who, 
after allowance has been made for certain defects which 
time and study have done much to cure, must be recognized 
as one of the great tragic actors of this half-century. We 
have already criticized both performances at length, and, 
if we had not, we have no space to do so now. In his 
Hamlet, as we have already recognized, he has wisely taken 
some hints from Mr. Irving. His (Edipus, on the contrary, 
is wholly his own, and it is impossible to imagine a more 
masterly, though terrible, conception. Those acquainted 


with the Greek original will find nothing left to desire. It 
is the CEdipus of Sophocles, from his first appearance as the 
successful tyrant to the awful moment when he staggers 
down the palace-steps, blinded by his own hands, his royal 
robe trailing behind him, and his whole figure bespeaking 
the calamity that has befallen him. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


O* Monday of this week the sitting of the General 
Assembly in Edinburgh was brought to a close. Since 
1843 there has been no meeting of this “ Parliament of the 
Church” of greater importance or at which greater issues 
have been discussed with keener interest or with a deeper 
sense of the Church’s danger and of the need that those who 
“love her walls” should make ready to meet her foes in the 
gate. 
The “ fathers and brethren” chose for their battlefield on 
which to fight the question of the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Scottish Kirk the day on which the 
Committee appointed to attend to the “ Church Interests ” 
presented their Report to the Assembly. On Friday Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, as an Elder of the Church and Con- 
vener of the Committee, rose to move the Report. Lord 
Balfour spoke to a House of which every available inch was 
crammed with the representatives of the Church, and with 
an outside public full of intense excitement. There was no 
mistaking the applause which greeted the Convener—a note 
which grew in jubilant and confident tones throughout the 
whole of his powerful and closely-reasoned speech; and 
as he brought it to a close, the Assembly gave him an 
ovation, which was well deserved by the speech and the 
speaker. Lord Balfour is on “his native heath” when 
addressing an Assembly of the Scottish Church, and he 
knows well that what “ the Auld Kirk” loves is hard hitting, 
logical argument, strong personalities, and good and appro- 
priate anecdotes, If any one is anxious to be exactly 
informed concerning the present position of the Scotch 
Church, her views on the Prime Minister’s suspended 
Suspensory Bill, her attitude towards Dr. Cameron and 
his attempt to rob the Church—if he wishes to under- 
stand the exact truth about Mr. Peter Esslemont and his 
utterances on the Established Church—if he wishes further 
to learn of the personality of Dr. Rainy and his political 
Church henchmen, let him read Lord Balfour and Dr. 
Story, and when he has studied these leaders of the 
Church Militant, let him thoughtfully note that those 
who rose to continue the debate, and to add to its 
strength, were chiefly elders, some of the working classes, 
others known and pronounced Gladstonians, but who at 
last have found grace to say that, if “the Church 
in which they were baptized, to whose services they 
had been dedicated, whose blessing they hoped to re- 
ceive ere they departed in , Within whose quiet 
shadow and whose sacred walls they hoped to lie beside 
their fathers’ dust until the day of the restitution of all 
things "—if this their Church was to be attacked and 
spoliated, no further would they follow their leader. There 
are words throughout this report of the Church, speaking 
through her supreme Courts, which might make even the 
most infatuated political fanatic pause and consider; but 
doubtless the true believer's eye passed over the columns 
devoted to the Assembly of the Established Church, and 
gloated on those which told how the Assembly of the Free 
wirepullers rose and, standing bareheaded, listened to the 
letter addressed to them by the Prime Minister, in which 
he told them he had had sympathy with them, Doubtless, 
“ it’s no for naething the gled whustles,” 

And yet here, we believe, Dr. Rainy and his brother 
Prime Minister have overreached themselves. The 
“priesthood” of the Free Church are political agents ; 
but there is a self-respecting laity, and within its 
breast the Nonconforming conscience is beginning to 
trouble, for once, in an honest direction. We are inclined 
to say, “Oh for one hour of Chalmers!” he who once 
said, “We go out on the Establishment principle. We 
quit a vitiated Establishment, but will rejoice in a 
return toa pure one. We are advocates of the duty of 
national religion, recognition and national support of 
religion, and we are not voluntaries.” We could wish him 
back were it only for the slaying of Dr. Rainy; but we 
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are thankful he is spared the bitterest of all pangs, the 
knowledge of a betrayed cause. 

While the “ Frees” were thus employed, the as was 
listening, seated, but with intense enthusiasm, to a letter 
written by the Archbishop of Canterbury, expressing 
sympathy and promising support “in this matter” on the 
part of the Church of England. And the Assembly re- 
quested that the Moderator would convey to the Arch- 
bishop their “ gratification” and their regret that his 
Grace had not been able to attend the Assembly, as he had 
wished, to express in person this “oneness of sentiment” 
between the two Established Churches threatened by a 
common danger and a common enemy. 


THE OPERA. 


he three weeks which have now elapsed since the 
beginning of the operatic season at Covent Garden 
are sufficient to allow some opinion to be formed as to the 
general prospects of opera in 1893. These are, it may at 
once be said, eminently satisfactory, and Sir Augustus 
Harris's efforts to revive operatic performances at a time 
when they had fallen to a low ebb bid fair to be crowned 
with permanent success. The difficulty which most 
rs have experienced in securing the regular attend- 
ance of orchestral players has been met by a partial re- 
arrangement of the band ; and though—as was naturally to 
be expected—the playing of the orchestra has occasionally 
revealed weak points, the improvement which it has shown 
since the beginning of the season may be taken as a pro- 
mising sign for the future. The chorus mainly consists of 
singers whose faces are familar to opera-goers; it is 
extremely efficient, though the addition of a few younger 
voices—especially among the sopranos and tenors—would 
be an improvement. The conductors’ duties have so far 
been divided between Signor Mancinelli and Signor Be- 
vignani, who have succeeded in attaining a high average 
of excellence in the performances. Apart from the pro- 
duction of Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, which bids fair to 
make the season memorable, the operas performed so 
far have been Lohengrin, Faust, Carmen, Orfeo, Philé- 
mon et Baucis, and Cavalleria Rusticana. The duties of 
primo tenore have been divided between Seiior Vignas, a 
Spaniard, and M. Alvarez, who hails from Paris. The 
former will be remembered as the original Turiddu when 
Mascagni’s opera was first heard in London. So far he has 
-_ been heard in this part, and as the hero of Wagner's 
engrin. His voice is charming, and he acts naturally 
and without exaggeration. M. Alvarez belongs to the race 
of tenors whose voices closely resemble the high baritone in 
quality. On his first appearance in Bizet’s Carmen he was 
severely handicapped by being associated with a singer 
who was not fitted for the part, and who only under- 
took it at a short notice. How good a Don José 
he is was only revealed last Tuesday evening, when he sup- 
ported Mme. Calvé’s admirable Carmen in a way which it 
would be hard to surpass. The prima-donna parts have 
been divided between Mme. Melba and Mme. Calvé. With 
the exception of her Nedda (in Pagliacci), the Australian 
soprano has only repeated familiar impersonations. Her 
Marguerite, and Juliette are as remarkable as ever 
for vocal excellence, and in addition to this she has shown 
signs of marked improvement as an actress. ‘To those who 
have watched Mme. Melba’s artistic career, no feature in it 
has been more striking than the steady and continuous 
improvement she has displayed. So far, her acting has 
been her weak point; but, if this continues to improve as 
it has done recently, she must eventually take even higher 
rank than she has hitherto done. Amongst the other 
members of the company, Mile. Arnoldson has proved her 
utility by appearing as Carmen, Michaela, and Baucis; 
Mile. Giulia Ravogli has repeated her familiar performance 
of Orfeo; Mlle. Meisslinger has appeared with some 
success as Ortrud, and M. Dufriche has shared the baritone 
parts with Signor Vaschetti and M. Ghasne. ‘The latter is 
a newcomer, who made his début as the Toreador in 
Carmen, and has also been heard as Mercutio and 
Valentine. He has a good voice, and sings effectively, but 
his acting is uninteresting and wanting in force. The 
welcome reappearance of that fine artist, M. Plangon, must 
also be recorded. 
Mention of Mme. Calvé has been reserved for the last, 


as her performances—or rather, one of them—cannot be: 
dismissed with a few words in a general summary. Her 
Santuzza is familiar to opera-goers, and remains as fine 
as ever; but, good as this is, it was fairly surpassed 
by her impersonation of Carmen, in which she appeared 
for the first time in England last Tuesday. It is the 
fashion to speak of there being two broad ways of re- 
presenting the heroine whom MM. Meilhac Halévy 
derived from Prosper Mérimée’s tale; but, as a matter of 
fact, there is, and can be, only one possible Carmen on the ° 
stage. The librettists clearly toned down certain sides 
of the character, and what they did in the book 
was emphasized by Bizet in the music; but the fact remains 
that Mme. Galli-Marié, the first, and in some respects the 
best, representative of the part, derived her inspiration 
from Mérimée’s creation, and the more closely the lines she 
laid down have been adopted the better has been the per- 
formance. The elegantly-dressed, frivolous flirt—such as 
Carmen is sometimes represented to be—is utterly incon- 
gruous and wrong; the character is brutal and repulsive 
morally, and the only excuse to be found for it is in that 
indefinable quality, personal charm. For want of this, 
some Carmens who have realized the correct view of the 
part have failed to give the right note to their impersona- 
tions, while others have taken all the colour out of the 
character by a fatal process of refinement. The secret of 
Mme. Calvé’s success—a success so marked as almost to 
amount to a triumph—lies in the fact that she combines.a 
dramatically correct view of the character with an extra- 
ordinary amount of personal charm. When she is on the 
stage, it is impossible to take the eyes off her. Every move- 
ment, every gesture and look is full of fascination ; her very 
walk is eloquent of the charm which inebriates Don José. 
And not less accurately depicted is the fatalistic side of her 
nature. With some Carmens the change in the third act 
seems impossible, but with Mme. Calvé one is the natural 
complement of the other. The sudden changes of expres- 
sion in the two earlier acts—changes which are depicted 
with wonderful facial dexterity—are like forecasts of the 
tragic intensity of the card-playing scene and the revulsion 
of her feeling tor Don José in Acts iii. and iv. The whole con- 
ception is thought out and executed with wonderful clever- 
ness and rare ability; every detail tells, and at the same 
time there is no forcing of effects nor undue emphasis of 
small matters. It would be an interesting task to note the 
various means by which the artist produces so complete and 
wonderful a picture, had we space for such a task. Vocally, 
though the music of the part lies rather low for her com- 
pass, the beautiful timbre of Mmes Calvé’s voice and her 
finished singing made every bar tell; indeed, the whole 
performance is one which it is hard to believe could be 
surpassed. It roused the ordinarily apathetic audience to 
enthusiasm, and should be one of the chief attractions of a 
season which has begun in a way u which the manager 
deserves to be heartily maueiieel 


THE LINLEY SAMBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


. wr first thing that strikes the visitor is that Mr. 
Sambourne has been cruelly ill-treated by the en- 
gravers. His work as it appears on the walls of the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, in Bond Street, has just those 
qualities which we sometimes miss when we: see it in the 
pages of Punch. Why this should be we know not— 
or, at least, we know not for certain. But in some of 
these drawings there is a grey wash or tint, in others 
there is a half-tone, subordinate to the general plane. This 
effect is not easily put into words; but any one can see 
for himself that in Punch there is often a confusion pro- 
duced by the dead level of the whole design in foreground 
and background and middle-ground, which is plainly visible 
in the drawings as we now see them, Whether the fault is 
in the whole process employed, or whether it is in the 
reduction, these are questions for Mr. Sambourne and 
for Punch; but the exhibition gives a wholly different 
idea of the exuberance of his fancy, the steadiness of 
his hand, the delicacy of his perceptions, and, in general, 
of his good taste—an idea that we have hitherto been un- 
able to attain. There is one small pen-and-ink sketch, 
showing the headpiece of an index for the cne hundred and 
second volume of Punch, which, with its exquisitely drawn 
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trellis of vines and its suggestions of sunshine and warmth, 
has seldom been s in an affair of mere lines—an 
arrangement in black and white. There is much play of 
fancy among the drawings for Kingsley’s Water Babies, the 
best of which shows Professor Owen and Professor Huxley 
examining a baby in a water-bottle. The large diploma 
for the Fisheries Exhibition in 1883—one of the earliest of 
the drawings shown here—exhibits Mr. Sambourne at his 
best. It is full of allegory and allegorical allusions, but 
there is no confusion apparent anywhere. 

In portraiture—which in caricature, of course, implies 
the power of altering to the utmost, without losing the 
likeness—Mr. Sambourne is almost at his best. Mr. 
Gladstone as a Polar bear is a famous example. In 
“ Welsh Gold” the same likeness is well preserved. ‘“ The 
Moan of the two (Exchequer) Misers” is equally good as a 
caricature of Sir W. V. Harcourt; but the picture from 
which the design is borrowed is not by Quintin Matsys, 
but by Marinus van Romerswale. “Captain Shaw leaving 
the Fire Brigade” is no caricature, but a fine portrait, full 
of portraiture, gradation, and, above all, sentiment. Perhaps 
the best of all is Mr. Chamberlain being decorated with 
a bunch of primroses, inscribed “Now you're quite the 
gentleman.” There are several capital drawings of the 
young Emperor of Germany and a few of Prince Bismarck, 
the best known of which is that in which the great Chan- 
cellor is represented as a whale. A very good example of 
the difference between the original drawings and the prints 
made from them is afforded by the cartoon in this week’s 
Punch, in which we see “The Modern Martyr” tied 
to the Local Government Board and overwhelmed 
with the rising waters of taxation. In the print the 
lines of the waves and the sky are as _ black 
as those of the figure. The original drawing 
is in the Gallery, and it is easy to take the print in to com- 
pare. On the whole, even a somewhat hasty survey of this 
exhibition, all that has been possible at this end of the 
week, leaves a greatly enhanced impression of Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s powers; and a feeling of conviction that this 
enhanced impression is well justified, 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 


N The Second Mrs. Tanqueray Mr. Pinero has given us 
a powerful, a fascinating, and at the same time an 
extremely painful, though in no sense a repulsive, play. 
We must refuse, however, to regard it as an absolutely 
great play, elthough it is clearly the work of a master of cha- 
racterization and stage effect. It is with deliberate purpose 
that the author starts his story with the marriage of a sane 
man of mature years with a courtesan—we do not say a 
wanton, for that does not seem to express the author's idea 
of the character as indicated in its development—who has 
passed through the hands of not one man, but many. This 
is not the case of a young girl who has recently been 
betrayed by her ignorance, nor of a woman whose uncon- 
trollable love has first brought about her downfall; and 
Tanqueray, a widower, with a grown-up daughter, must be 
held to be aware of the temerity of his challenge to the 
Fates in making such a woman his wife. The motive he 
gives is that he does not believe that she has met with 
gentlemen or been fairly dealt with, and that he hopes by 
marrying her to help her to retrieve the past. On this 
motive a sidelight is cast by Cayley Drummle’s description 
of the late Mrs. Tanqueray as a cold being of ice or marble, 
to whom the more youthful and less reserved charms of 
Paula might well constitute an attractive foil, though 
Tanqueray declares that he loves the latter only with a 
temperate affection. Nowhere, indeed, does his love for her 
seem of a passionate character. He is rather an indulgently 
parental friend than such a lover as one would expect to 
attach himself at such risks to a woman of her history 
and disposition. Her fascination Mr. Pinero and the 
wonderful performance of the part by Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell soon make us understand, in spite of the harshness of 
the first outlines of the characier. 

Such a beginning is by no means hopeful, and though 
we do not accuse the author of any set didactic purpose 
in writing this play, we can only say that, if his aim is 
to show that such a union cannot end happily, his open- 
ing makes his task obviously easy, while his subsequent 
treatment of the theme makes it easier still. Tanqueray, 


half-husband, half-missionary, is clearly not the man for 
the task, especially amid the surroundings given him here. 
We do not know, he has not asked, the circumstances of 
Paula's innocent life, and the occasion of its end. In de- 
picting the unhappy, wayward creature, obviously undis- 
ciplined and absolutely incapable of self-control under the 
influence of ennwi and even ordinary irritation, Mr. 
Pinero has probably intended to give, and has succeeded in 
doing so with admirable artistic skill, a suggestion of the 
kind of temperament which made Paula the wreck she 
had become. She is sensitive, captious, fretful, and is just 
the sort of woman who may have thrown herself away in a 
fit of pique, and continued in her evil courses, partly from 
necessity, and partly from a want of the patience necessary 
to enable her to live down her disgrace. She is no more 
——- in love with her husband than he with her. 
er yearning is for peace and respectability. “ I should so like 
to be married,” is her repeated cry in the first act, and when 
boredom claims her for its own later, it is with the petulance 
of a child tired of a once coveted toy that she asks, “ Where's 
the pride of being a married woman among married women who 
are—married ?”—a pretty significant revelation ofher motive, 
or a part of it. Added to all this, there appears a feverish, 
consuming desire, as steadfast as may be in so variable and 
impulsive a disposition, to lead a good life, and enjoy the 
placid luxury of making amends for a stormy, guilt-stained 
past. The obvious want of such a nature is not so much a 
lover or a husband, as a master, kind, firm, and judicious. 
Mr. Tanqueray is kind and forbearing to a fault; but he is 
neither firm, judicious, nor a master. His first indiscretion 
is to take this excitable, emotional bundle of nerves down 
into the country, and, keeping her all to himself—since his 
neighbours will not call, and he has by his own act cut off 
all his more intimate friends—subject her to the cruel test 
of a honeymoon extending over several months. It would 
not need to have lived such a life as hers had been to become 
peevish under such conditions, added to which her never- 
sleeping consciousness of her past unworthiness is con- 
stantly excited by the obnoxious conduct of Tanqueray’s 
daughter, whom he has, with further indiscretion, 
allowed to return home, and who, instead of consoling 
and sympathizing with her stepmother, serves, by herself 
and through her father's foolishly exhibited fondness, to 
increase Paula’s annoyance and arouse her jealousy. 
In the circumstances it is difficult to believe quite im- 
plicitly in the genuineness of Tanqueray’s efforts to bring 
ce and contentment into his wife's life. One cannot help 
feeling that she has not a chance. Especially is this the 
case after the scene in which Paula has been rude to Mrs. 
Cortelyon. To begin with, that lady’s extremely tactless 
observations, though they do not justify Paula’s open dis- 
courtesy, are infallibly calculated to give rise to feelings of 
anger in the most well-bred bosom; and when, after her 
departure, Paula reproaches her husband with allowing 
Ellean, whose companionship she wants, and whose sym- 
thy she is anxious to secure, to go away with the woman 
who has insulted his wife for months past, there is nothing 
left but to admit the justice of the complaint. Tanqueray 
has never had the courage to do the only possible thing ; he 
has never taken her out of the world, nor left her in 
it. No undue or improper significance must be allowed 
to attach to the invitation of the Orreyeds. It is no 
question’ of a desire to return to her old life, that of a 
courtesan, but rather a yearning for excitement at any 
cost. It is a development of the character on the lines 
which we have indicated, and the result, her loathing of 
the frivolities and vulgarities which formerly attracted her, 
during the estrangement of her husband, is made to 
mark the essential improvement in her mental and moral 
condition with rare skill and judgment. We have so far 
analysed the main motives of the play closely to get rid 
of the notion that Mr. Pinero has tried to shew that 
such a marriage is inevitably destined to prove disas- 
trous. It may be the case, but he has attempted nothing 
of the kind—and wisely. Notwithstanding such of her 
t history as has been told rather than suggested, Paula 
is emphatically not the conventional courtesan. Were she 
so, she would not have repaid the trouble of the minute 
dissection under which Mr. Pinero has placed her. We 
are far from saying now that she is a worthy subject 
of his scalpel. For the purpose of his play he has never 
iven her a chance of redemption, and it is in denyi 
See all opportunity of escape that he has succeed 
in touching our deepest pity, even our sympathy, at the 
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sight of the vain struggles of her better nature to overcome 
at once the natural results of her wrongdoing, and the 
ever-torturing consciousness of a shame which is indelible, 
because pve & never really become the creature we are 
taught to believe her at the beginning. There is a double 
tragedy here—the external, brought about by the love of 
Ellean for Ardale, and the much more poignant one within 
her. The hopeless pathos of her case is that, whatever 
treatment she receives, she reads by the light of her shame 
—harshness is scorn, gentleness is but contemptuous pity, 
and death, in the circumstances made by the author, is the 
happiest as well as the only possible ending of an ex- 
cruciatingly sad story. We have said that we do not accuse 
Mr. Pinero of any didactic purpose. For those who require 
such lessons, there are several to be found in the play, 
rather fitted, perhaps, for schools of worldly wisdom than of 
morals ; but, unsavoury though the subject may be, there 
can be no suggestion of immorality about it. Whatever 
else may be said of the play, it must be acknowledged as 
a magnificent piece of stage-work, and it places its author’s 
reputation upon a distinctly higher level than it has hitherto 
occupied. The complex character of Paulas drawn with a 
firmness, adroitness, and subtlety, and an unflinching fidelity 
to truth, which it would be difficult to praise too highly, 
and the devices adopted to secure sympathy for her are of 
the rarest artistic excellence; the dialogue throughout is 
strong, purposeful, polished, and characteristic; and the 
construction is that of a master of ft. We repeat 
that it is not a t play, but it nearly approaches 
greatness. It should rather be called a great study of one 
character in a play of very high merit. 

If it should be memorable for nothing else, The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray will have the distinction of having revealed 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as an emotional actress of the first 
rank. We do not know another actress who could give a 
better re tation of Paula than she has done. We do 
not say that there are not others who would have played it 
with greater passion or with loftier dignity ; but we do not 
know one who could better illustrate the wayward moods 
of Mr. Pinero’s heroine. There is no grand passion to 
be interpreted, dignity would be simply out of place; 
and Mrs. Campbell was never more realistically or 
artistically truthful than in the “ unpleasant” 
the fits of hoarse rage and the explosive impa- 
tience and shrieking jealousy of the woman of no 
self-control. It is no slight testimony to her powers that, 
in spite of these, we were compelled to yield to the fascina- 
tion of her caressing and persuasive moods, Mr. George 
Alexander's Tanqueray was a strong, manly, judicious per- 
formance. It was, and could be, nothing more, unless his 
author had made him the masterful creature we have re- 
commended. Mr. Cyril Maude played with an admirably 
discreet and delicate touch Tanqueray’s friend, Cayley 
Drumumie, a part which offered some ————— of being 
officious and uninteresting. The Orreyeds, a brainless young 
baronet of low habits and the chorus-girl he has married, 
were cleverly played by Mr. A. Vane Tempest and Miss 
Edith Chester, and afforded a capital picture of an ill- 
assorted union of a kind with which we are much more 
familiar than with that the subject of the play. Miss 
Maude Millett made Ellean a much duller and less sympa- 
thetic creature than she need have been, Mr. Ben Web- 
ster gave a quite unnecessary touch of roughness and 
brutality to Captain Ardale, and Miss Amy Roselle rendered 


the fussiness and bustle of Mrs. Cortelyon with capital 
humour, 


REVIEWS. 


ECUYERS ET ECUYERES.* 


Y the flat contradiction of two dogmas—“The horseman is 
born, not made,” and “ The horseman is made, not born ”— 
might roughly be summarized the difference between English and 
French creeds on the art of riding. An Englishman may spend 
his life in the saddle without knowing or understanding the 
commonest terms of the riding-school, unless of course he has 
been in a cavalry regiment ; while a Frenchman, if he rides at 
all, has invariably learnt whatever he may know in the schools 
or from school-men, and moreover does his best to make manifest 
to the world whence his knowledge has been derived. There is 
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much to be said for both methods—it is a pity that we and 
horses are so nearly self-taught ; it would be better if wells 
bours were a trifle more independent of instruction. 

The Baron de Vaux is a typical Frenchman. He declares that 
love of riding and of writing about horsemanship has amounted 
to a passion with him all his life, and this book appears as the 
youngest of a tolerably numerous literary family. Without in 
the least wishing to depreciate the Baron’s merits and style as an 
author, there can be no harm in stating that the most amusing 
portion of this book is the preface by M. Henri Meilhac, wherein 
is shown—what is more fully explained in the subsequent pages— 
that it may be possible for a woman to gain a considerable repu- 
tation, of a sort, in the circus or hippodrome, and yet not be able 
to ride at all. The letters which pass on this subject between 
Mme. Potiquet—cousine de la célébre Mme. Cardinal—and the 
Comtesse Soperani are simply delightful. Mme. Potiquet has 
a daughter Emma, seventeen years old, whom she wishes to 
establish in life, but Honnétement with the largest of H's, and 
notwithstanding any suspicions to the contrary which might be 
suggested by the above-named illustrious relationship. A family 
council is accordingly convened, whereat, inspired by a succession 
of petits verres, Emma’s godfather proposes that she should make 
her début at a circus; and on M. Potiquet objecting that he will 
never allow his daughter to stand on a horse and show her legs to 
the public, replies with asperity, “ Who talks of anything of the 
kind? Let her come out as a haute-école rider.” The idea taking 
hold of the parents’ imaginations, Mme. Potiquet proceeds forth- 
with to write to the celebrated Countess Soperani—whose marriage 
from the sawdust is justly considered one of the chief triumphs of 
the profession—begging to be informed what preliminary steps 
are to launch Emma on so promising a career. The 
reply of Mme. la Comtesse gives in brief her own history, with a 
frankness which leaves nothing to be desired; and after a hint 
or two that an establishment d'honnéteté is not invariably, or 
indeed often, realized by school-riding, concludes with some 
admirable advice that the fair Emma should “ content herself 
with happiness on foot.” 

The experiences of Mme. Soperani are singularly confirmed by 
the true story of a once well-known écuyére, Mme. Marie 
Tsabelle, which Baron de Vaux relates with full detail of its 
paradoxical absurdity. 

The wife of a War Office clerk, she lived under the protection 
of a member of the Imperial family, and conceived a passion for 
horse-exercise, or rather for exercising the horse (lexrercice a 
cheval), which, says the author, was the more unfortunate since 
she was awkward, ungraceful, and a terrible coward—indeed, she 
quitted her first instructor because he obliged her to get on horse- 
back—and was the butt and laughing-stock of all the professors 
under whom she studied. Yet such was the overweening con- 
ceit and impudence of this woman, that having written a book on 
horse-breaking and invented a machine which she called a 
surcingle-horseman (surfaix-cavalier)—in reality an inferior form 
of dumb-jockey—she, through the influence of her protecting 
Prince, actually got herself sent by Government to Saumur, 
the most celebrated military riding school in France, to instruct 
the soldiers in her so-called system, while a Commission com- 
posed of the leading masters of equitation (écuyers sériewx) was 
solemnly appointed to investigate and report thereon. The 
conduct and—as was inevitable—eventual collapse of this ridi- 
culous farce is amusingly told by Baron de Vaux, though his 
indignation constantly boils over at such hideous profanation of 
his adored art. 

Certainly they did queer things in the days of the Second 
Empire ; but not the least extraordinary feature of this fantastic 
foolery was—that the heroine was a woman “ rather more than 


less ugly!” 


The never-failing delight which the French take in the hippo- 
drome and its accessories can hardly be understood or sympathized 
with by Englishmen. To some of us the haute-école rider, male 
or female, is a weariness tolerated as an incident in a perform- 
ance always wearisome, to which we are obliged to take our 
children, who in their turn go because they want to see the clown ; 
but to a French audience the feats of the mandge afford a very 
real pleasure, and Baron de Vaux gives short biographies of the 
chief circus performers of his day which will interest many of his 
own nation. His description of the great horsemen and riding- 
masters, civil and military, with whom he has been intimately 
acquainted may be agreeable reading for Englishmen. Of his 
contemporaries, Baucher seems to have been the rider whom he 
most admired, and of whose horses he speaks with the most 
enthusiasm as being perfect specimens of what can be done in the 
schools. How the Baron would have shuddered had he heard— 
as we once did—what he would have called a torrent of blasphemy 
poured forth anent his hero by a celebrated English sportsman ! 
He had mounted an Anglo-Parisian who was staying with him 
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at his country house on a favourite hunter, high-couraged, with 
a very light mouth ; and, seeing that the pair were on bad terms 
with each other, he rode up alongside, and observed that his 
friend had tied up the bridoon, and was riding on the bit rein. 
“ Why do you do that ?” asked the owner. “ You'll drive that 
mare mad,” “It’s all right,” replied the guest. “This is what 
we call in Paris the Syst2me Baucher. 
better than you ever saw her move yet.” 

The Syst2me Baucher had a very bad quarter of an hour, and 
so had its would-be exponent. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


(TES veluwe of short stories headed by “The Real Thing” 
contains some clever studies of life and character, and shows 
in the treatment of the material Mr. Henry James's natural 
preference for the selective and refining method to the accretive 
or building-up method, The selective process is largely elimi- 
native, as is usual with Mr. James, and the artistic product has 
an admirable delicacy of execution, when that passion for the 
phrase, which is strongly characteristic of the writer, has not 
escaped the control of his esthetic sense. But to this extreme 
zeal in research, which is apt to engender misapplied epigram, 
Mr. James is seldom carried. When those delightful types of 
the amateur model, Major and Mrs. Monarch, in “The Real 
Thing,” realize that they may be required to “put on special 
clothes” for the studio, the Major agrees that they will “ put on 
any thing that fits.” In Mr. Henry James the phrase fits. The 
fitness of the phrase is singularly happy. You recognize these 
types of society ; but you acknowledge them as his inventions, 
and know they bear the hall-mark, as it were, of the artist. 
These extremely unplastic aspirants to studio service are pre- 
sented with excellent dexterity. More elaborate, and yet more 
admirable for lightness and deftness, is the study of the popular 
novelist, “ Greville Fane,” the exponent of passion in high life, 
who “could invent stories by the yard, but couldn't write a 
page of English.” This delightful, though somewhat cruel, obituary 
sketch suggests the description of the young dramatic author, 
Allan Wayworth, in “ Nona Vincent,” whose method of work is 
likened to that of a goldsmith “ chiselling a casket, bent over with 
the passion for perfection.” This young man was wont to “ spend 
costly weeks in polishing little compositions for magazines that 
didn’t pay for style.” His guardian genius, Mrs. Alsager, was 
yet more divinely gifted—though she wrote neither plays nor 
novels—for “she had an infallible instinct for the perfect.” In 
“Sir Dominick Ferrand,” and in “The Chaperon,” which com- 
prise some pretty touches of comedy, Mr. Henry James displays 
a passion for finish and the impeccable phrase that is as happy in 
effect as anything he has achieved. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton is prodigal of the good things of fiction in 
Under the Great Seal. There are at least two heroes, father and 
son, and two heroines, their sweethearts and wives. There is 
sufficiency of adventure to set half a dozen novels on the launch, 
and more than enough to inspirit with most unwonted fire quite 
a dozen stories lately to our hand which we should have thought 
past galvanism. In short, Under the Great Seal is very easy 
reading, for it overbrims with life and movement. If the austere 
critic must urge a defect in Mr. Hatton’s method, it is that he 
has not altogether succeeded in attempting what almost every 
novelist has failed in. It is hard to tell the adventures of more 
than one generation in a family without risking the disabilities 
of telling a story in sections, of falling into the episodical treat- 
ment, and of loosening the joints of your fiction. Mr, Hatton 
escapes this flaw of slack-jointedness by the ingenious device of 
preserving both his heroes to a happy ending. But he is not 
altogether free from the defects that spring from dividing the 
stream of narrative into competitive sources of interest. He is as 
profuse in scene-changing as an Elizabethan dramatist. From 
Newfoundland to England, from Norfolk to Venice, we take 
many & journey, mostly with return tickets. Just as we begin to 
feel an interest in her, his first heroine dies, and is buried when 
the first volume is not more than half through. Yet for all 
these things we are carried along to the close by the buoyant 
sense of life that animates the story. Alan Keith, some time in 
the last decade of the last century, as we infer, is a settler at 
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Heart's Delight in Newfoundland, for the great love he bears for 
the daughter of David Plympton, who is also settled there, con- 
trary to the laws and regulations of the English Government, 
which regard Newfoundland as a fishing ground merely and a 
nursery for His Majesty’s navy. A rival of Keith’s makes 
mischief and turns informer in St. John’s, as the result of which, 
certain ruffians of enterprising mind set sail in armed vessels 
from England, with a commission “under the great seal” 
of a very arbitrary kind, to reassert the majesty of the law. 
As the first arrivals on the coast in the summer these captains 
are constituted, by the custom of the country, “ fishing admirals” 
for the season, endowed with considerable jurisdiction within six 
miles of the coast and the command of the harbour. “ Admiral” 
Ristack and “ Vice-Admiral” Ruddock were pretty scoundrels. 
They ordered Plympton to demolish his house, and Keith the modest 
hut he had just built, with the destruction of all other buildings at 
the settlement, and decreed a retirement instead beyond the six- 
miles boundary. The eviction was completed, not without angry 
protests from Keith, and secret grumblings from sympathisers in 
Ristack’s crew, who felt they were “not men o’ warsmen nor 
even privateers, but just common sailors on a fishing ship, with a 
power that was a disgrace to the country.” Keith is now a 
marked man, and Ristack determines to carry him to England to 
be tried for resisting the King’s authority. He causes the young 
man to be kidnapped and put in irons on board his ship. This 
event stirs the more daring spirits of the settlement to a bold 
stroke of vengeance. They fit out a vessel at St. John’s, and, in 
concert with the disaffected crew of the “admiral,” liberate the 
prisoner, slay the officers, and seize their ship. Keith goes 
ashore, only to find his wife dead, and himself a father. The cup 
of his misery overflows. He turns pirate, and carries on im- 
partial operations against King George and the enemies of 
Englend, from the secure base of a secret haven on the dread and 
demon-haunted coast of Labrador, Then his old rival discovers 
his citadel, and he and his crew agree to abandon the place. 
They bury the amazing spoils of gold, silver, and other precious 
things they have amassed, and ingeniously contrive to make the 
place of sepulchre look like a burial-ground of wrecked mariners. 
After a tremendous fight with a brigantine and a “three-decker,” 
in which their ship gets well peppered, they are wrecked, and all 
drowned save Keith, on some reefs of the Bahamas. How it 
chances that when Keith is next heard of he is in Venice, and 
has just been freed from an African prison, we are unable to 
determine. It is a far cry from the Bahamas to Tafilet. To be 
sure, twenty years, during which young Keith grows to qualify 
himself for a not less adventurous life, is a long period to account 
for. We will not pursue the course of adventure further. It is 
marked by the same excellent qualities of energy and invention 
that distinguish the story of the elder Keith’s career. Mr, 
Hatton’s keen eye for the picturesque and facile perception of 
character are convincingly shown in this capital story. 


Eccentric are the folk that figure in Arnold Bolsover’s Love 
Story, and humorous of speech are they, both great and small. 
There is, for instance, a child whose prattle has more diversion 
than the story of Mr. Bolsover’s love. This little girl owns, as 
a kind of fetish, a pocket edition of Quarles, with illustrations, 
which she calls her “dear devil-book.” “Oh, dear me! Auntie 
Lilias,” she asks, “why does being good give one the back- 
ache?” “Why should it?” “Oh! I think it’s ‘cos I do 
get so tired of myself when I’m good.” She adores a hideous 
old cat, for whom she reserves ber choicest language—“ Oh! 
you nice black beast, come to me. You's just like the dear 
little fuzzies in my devil-book.” But Mr. Pinkerton’s humour 
has other channels. Some strangers arrive at a country town 
during the opening of an Art Exhibition, and inquire of a 
young man what is going on. “ Well,” said the youth, “I'm 
told as ‘ow it be an Ark show—a place where they've got 
together everything as is as old as Noah. They've got 
all the broke bones and impalements of our wicked 
ancestors,” &c. Two young ladies at the show are agreeably 
described. The eldest is said to be “seldom seen without a lump 
of Turkish Delight stuck like a quid in her cheek,” and the 
youngest had “developed an adoration for dates.” Of the 
admirer of this young person it is said, “he had developed a 
more than Red Indian astuteness in telling by her date-stones not 
only when, but how long ago, his Flora had passed that way.” 
As to Arnold Bolsover and his love-story, we cannot say they 
command our sympathy or claim our interest. Arnold is the 
manager of a bank of high repute. He loves an heiress, who is 
also a great beauty, and his love is like the desire of the moth for 
the star. It may be poetic, but it is signally ineffectual. If he 
ever “ told his love,” which is doubtful, it was when the banking 
concern was bequeathed to him, and he implored and persuaded the 
young lady to draw out her twenty-five thousand pounds, and re- 
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invest it. This was the banker's “sacrifice.” And thenthere appeared 
a mysterious person called “The Wrecker” who hinted doubts of 
that bank to another considerable depositor, who promptly with- 
drew fis twenty-five thousand pounds. Thus Arnold Bolsover, 
a first-rate man of business and trusted of all in the town, was 
compelled to put up the shutters, and get him to America, while 
another was wedded to his Fair. Mr. Pinkerton’s story is not 
lacking in entertaining matter—the big country brewer, for 
instance, is drawn with breadth and skill—but it is very far from 
being a model of constructive art. 

Hate and vengeance of a fiendish quality form the staple of 
Mr. Colmore’s story. The horrible, in Concerning Oliver Knox, is 
an element entirely unassociated with the intensity and exaltation 
of tragedy. The cruelty of outraged love, the malignity and 
envy of jealousy, the ingenuity of hate, are revolting rather than 
impressive when represented in the crudest form as in this story. 
If Art required of the representation of the horrible nothing but 
the gross substance, and in the play of passions no grandeur of 
conception, Titus Andronicus might rank with Macbeth, and Mr. 
Colmore’s romance be classed with Wuthering Heights, a work 
which the author has evidently studied. We do not deny that 
there is power in the story, nor that it is compact of what is 
commonly considered tragedy, but we miss the control—indis- 
pensable to the effective treatment of the theme—of the artistic 


conscience, 


HENRY IRVING.* 


R. PERCY FITZGERALD has long since given proofs of 


his singular capacity for rapid and copious work, and for 
a notable gift of making his industriously-acquired information 
very pleasantly readable. Whether he is at his best in fiction 
(one of his shorter feats in this direction is assuredly a master- 
piece on which a critic would be rash to lay carping hands), in 
miscellaneous writing, travel-talk, biography, and what not, or 
in matters dealing with the theatre, to which his bent is very 
agreeably marked, we need not now curiously inquire. No doubt 
the very facility which enables an author to turn out so much 
and so various work may lead to a touch of the slipshod, whether 
in actual writing or in subsequent correction. But with that 
we need not be greatly troubled in dealing with the author's 
present book, the compiling and writing of which have evidently 
been a labour of love. 

Mr. Fitzgerald begins at the beginning of Mr. Irving's life, and 
has much to say that is interesting and interestingly put before us 
concerning the actor's early days, and it may be thought specially 
characteristic that “the earliest books he {[Mr. Irving] read were 
his Bible, some old English ballads, and Don Quivote.” At the 
school to which he went in London, directed by Dr. Pinches, 
speech-day was an institution, and it is on record that the veteran 
Creswick attending as a visitor was greatly struck by “ Master 
Henry Irving’s” performance ina scene from Jon, “Sir Edward 
Clarke, who was sent to the school after Irving left it, long after 
made humorous complaint at a Theatrical Fund dinner that, on 
exhibiting his own powers, he used to be regularly told ‘ Very 
good—very fair; but you should have heard Irving do it.’” 

The gift thus early shown was sedulously cultivated by its 
possessor, who worked to fit himself for his chosen profession 
with the same zeal towards perfection which is even now being 
shown in the numberless new touches that renewed study has 
introduced in his revival of various old and favourite parts. He 
was long, however, in attaining real success, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
describes as a “hopeless moment” that time when Boucicault 
saw what good stuff there was in the young actor, and was 
the means of bis making a distinct hit as Rawdon Scudamore in 
Hunted Down. Later came the engagement under Bateman at 
the Lyceum, in which Mr. Irving appeared as the rustic lover in 
Fanchette (La Petite Fadette). Those who saw him in that part, 
well and soundly as it was played, and afterwards in the wild 
farce, touched once with pathos, of Jingle, did not as a rule fore- 
see the possibilities that the actor had seen, and was about to make 
the public see, in the part of Mathias in The Bells. This play 
was Leopold Lewis's translation—for only two scenes were at all 
modified—of Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le Juif Polonais. Mathias, 
which soon took theatregoers by storm, was a revelation at once of 
the actor's originality and of his method—“ an honest method ”"— 
as to which it may be said in passing that, while Mr. Irving never 
sinks his striking and fascinating personality, yet it is ever merged 
in that of the character he portrays. In other words, his triumphs 
are due, not to the art—in itself a remarkable art—of disguise, 
but to the intuition, imagination, and study which invest a marked 
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presence and features with whatever qualities of the mind and 
soul the actor has thought out as attributes of the character he 
interprets. Of this a striking instance may be found in Dubose 
and Lesurques in The Lyons Mail. The outward resemblance 
between the two men is, as the exigencies of the play demand, 
studiously preserved, and the face of both men is the face of 
Mr. Irving, with, of course, slight changes of make-up; but there 
all identity ends. Voice, haviour, expression, all change to show 
how far asunder are the two natures. It is from the self-same 
eyes that the hideous mirth of Dubosc, with its swaggering 
ruffianism, and the affectionate candour and loyalty of Lesurques 
look forth. 

As to The Lyons Mail we have a crow to pick with Mr. 
Fitzgerald concerning the title of the piece. He complains of its 
being altered to its present form from The Courier of Lyons. 
The fact that the change was first made at the Cambridge A. D. C. 
by Mr. John Willis Clark, a past master of French and English, 
is warrant enough in itself for the need of alteration. But it 
may be worth while to point out that “The Lyons Mail” is an 
exact and literal translation of “Le Courrier de Lyon,” whereas 
“The Courier of Lyons” is sheer, gross nonsense. “ The Courier 
of St. Petersburg” was in his day a familiar enough figure in the 
circus-ring, but that was a very different matter. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald takes us on briskly and smoothly from the Bateman days 
to those when the actor who had done so much for the fame of 
the Lyceum became its manager. Mr. Fitzgerald dwells with 
admiration, but not in an uncritical spirit of adulation, upon many 
performances now so familiar in themselves and in their history 
that we must not spoil the pleasure of readers by trying to pick 
out the author's plums. What gives a distinct tone to the book 
is that Mr. Fitzgerald, both by a keen sympathy and an alert and 
careful observation, thoroughly understands his subject as to 
acting and management, and as to that instinct, cultivated by 
hard training, which makes the “staging” of pieces at the 
Lyceum a thing by itself. 

Critics are seldom of a mind, and though in the main we may 
not only commend, but agree with, Mr. Fitzgerald's notes, yet there 
are naturally matters on which one would not unwillingly break 
a lance with him. He seems to us, for instance, by very much 
far less than just to the very high merits of Mr. Edwin Booth’s 
Iago. “Old, rather faded, devices,” “antique gravity ” (in try- 
ing them on the audience)—these are surely not the best phrases 
to use of a performance which was backed, as many old playgoers 
thought, by something much more than talent and skill, and which 
was so different in view from Mr. Irving’s reading of the same part 
that comparison would have been best left alone. To underrate 
one fine actor is not the happiest way of exalting another; and 
it is pleasant to turn from this to other criticisms of the author’s, 
such as the terse note on the Lyceum King Lear, where we can 
more fully agree with him. Here he is doubtless right in saying 
that the sustained misery of the play is against its popularity. 

There is, as we have hinted, much that will repay attention in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, and we need only hope that in a future 
edition such obvious slips as “the half-American artist Mr, 
Serjeant,” and “leucopodium” for “lycopodium” may be cor- 
rected. 


ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF QUEEN MARY.* 


_——_ volume carries on the series of “Acts of the Privy 

Council of England,” now in the course of publication from 
the contemporary MS. Registers—a series of the greatest interest 
to historical students, though, as is the case with collections of 
official documents generally, it requires to be studied side by side 
with non-official records, if its interest is to be fully appreciated. 
Thus the editor points out that Machyn’s Diary, for example, will 
often supply a needed clue :— 


‘On many occasions we notice that a name of no poke 
notoriety or distinction appears, perhaps, once only in the 
Register in connexion with a summons to appear before the 
Council or a committal to prison, when a reference to Machyn 
will show that the person mentioned was —— in some 
dangerous conspiracy or notorious crime to which no distinct 
allusion is made in the Privy Council records. In the same 
way also a careful search through Strype’s Annals of the 
Reformation or Fox’s Book of Martyrs may enable the 
student to identify as those of the victims of religious persecu- 
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tion many names which merely appear in the Registers amo editor does not seem to us to give a very accurate summary of 
the izances given to secure daily attendance on the | this entry when he says that “Lord Abergavenny is speciall 


Council, from which some, perhaps, were not released except 
to go to the stake by Bonner’s order.’ 


It will be seen that the records here printed belong to the 
period of “ ye bloudy raignes of King Philip and Queene Marie,” 
to use the phraseology of an early transcriber of extracts from 
the Privy Council MSS.—or, in strict accuracy, we should at first 
say the reign of Mary alone, the starting-point of this volume 
being March 26, 1554. At that time Wyatt’s insurrection, which 
derived its force mainly from the unpopularity of the pro- 
jected Spanish marriage, had just been suppressed, and Wyatt 
himself was about to pay the penalty of unsuccessful treason ; the 
Lady Elizabeth—is not the title of “ Princess” which the editor 
here gives to her an anachronism ?—had been committed to the 
Tower as a possible or probable accomplice; while Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer had been removed to Oxford, there to await 
a decision as to their fate. An entry of May 3 records that 

‘It was this day ordered by the Lords that the Mayour of 
Oxford shuld bring in his bill of allowaunces for the charges 
of Doctour Cranmer, Doctour Rydley and Latymer, and shuld 
have a warraunt for the same; and further it was resolved by 
thier Lordshippes that the Judges and the Quenes Heighnes’ 
Learned Counsayll shuld be called togethers and thier 
opynyons demaunded what they thinke in lawe hir Heighnes 
may doo touching the caases of the said Cranmer, Rydley and 
Latymer, being all redye by bothe the Universyties of Oxforde 
and Cambridge judged to be obstinate heretikes, whiche 
matter is the rather to be consulted uppon for that the said 
Cranmer is all redye attaynted.’ 


There are further entries relative to these three distinguished 
prisoners, but no notices of their execution, though there is in- 
cidental mention of Cranmer’s unavailing recantation. On the 
13th and 16th of March, four London printers and stationers are 
bound over to 


‘deliver fourthewith to Mr. Cawoode, the Quenes Majesties 
Prynter, all suche bookes as they of late prynted conteyn- 
ing Cranmer’s recantacion, to be by the said Cawood brent, 
and do also fromhensfourth prynte no suche booke as is 
alredie condempned or made within fortye yeeres passed, 
nor no other thing hereafter to be made except the same be 
first seen by sum of the Counsaill or allowed by thier 
Ordynarye.’ 
We get several glimpses of the persecution in Essex, evidently 
a strongly Protestant district, and others of the Home counties. 
Letters are sent, March 18, 1554-55, to the Earl of Oxford and 
Lord Rich, requesting or ordering them “to be present at the 
burnyng of such obstinate personnes as presently are sent doune 
to be bourned in dyvers partes of the countie of Essex, and to be 
ayding to the Shirief of the said shire therein.” Later on, 
letters of thanks are addressed to these noblemen and to others 
for discharging the sinister services required of them, and Lord 
Rich is further directed 
‘on the King and Quenes Heighnes behalf to rendre thankes 
unto Edward Bery, gentleman, and dyverse other of the Hun- 
dred of Rocheforde in Essex, for comyng so honestly and of 
themselfes to Colchester and other places in the shire, and 
assisting the Shrief at the said execucions.’ 


The expressed gratitude of the Government, and the care taken 
to mention that it was “of themselves” that these loyal 
gentlemen gave their attendance, testify to its anxiety for spon- 
taneous support. On the other side, we have a curious indica- 
tion of the efforts which were made, not unsuccessfully, to 
kindle and maintain Protestant zeal. The Privy Council writes, 
May 3, 1855, to direct search to be made for two men “ who 
have used to repayre to Sudburye, and carrieng the bones of one 
Pygott, that was burned, about them, do shewe the same to the 
people as reliques and perswade them to stande in thier errour.” 
Readers of Fore's Martyrs may remember that Pygot is com- 
memorated as having been burned at Braintree on the 28th of 
March previous. A year later the Privy Council urges diligent 
search to be made in Essex and in Sussex “for oone that 
nameth himself Trudgeover”—“a ronneagate, that . . . dothe 
what he may to perswade the people to rebellion.” Trudge- 
over’s real name, the editor tells us, was George Eagle. In 
June, 1555, the Bishop of London is required to examine into 
the state of four parishes within the soken of Essex, which, 
it is reported, “do use still thinglyshe Service” (¢e. the Eng- 
lish service); and in August of the next year the Bishop of 
Norwich is directed to apprehend and punish certain married 
priests who have not wholly forsaken their wives. Lord Aber- 
gavenny is to assist in setting to rights “the parisshes of Rether- 
fielde and Frant in the countie of Sussex (whereof he is Lorde),” 


instructed to pay attention to the spread of erroneous opinions in 
certain parishes in Sussex which belonged to him.” This leads 
one to expect some indication of an active dissemination of the 
new opinions, whereas the words of the Council point only to an 
existing condition of nonconformity, That in London the spirit 
of opposition was strong and growing is shown by a letter 
(January 14, 1555-6) to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, directing 
them to take measures that, “ whenne any obstinate man con- 
dempned by ordre of the lawes shalbe delivered to be punisshed 
for heresye,” there shall be provided “a good nombre ” of officers 
and men to apprehend “suche as shall misuse themselves either 
by comforting, aiding, or praysing thoffenders.” Also they 
are to give commandment that, on these occasions, “ no house- 
holder suffre any of his apprentices or other servantes to be 
abrode, other thenne suche as thier maisters will aunswere for.’” 
The editor in his preface treats this as an absolute prohibition to 
“all apprentices”; but the words of exception which we have 
quoted seem to leave it open to the apprentice of duly guaranteed 
orthodoxy to “enjoy the show, and dance about the stake ”—as. 
Cowper, in a fine frenzy of Protestant imagination, supposed was 
the habitual practice of Bishop Bonner. A general state of popular 
excitement and uneasiness is indicated in 1555 by the prohibition 
in Kent of “Maye games” (which, it would seem, went on in 
June), and of “a stage playe appointed to be plaied this Shrofe- 
tide at Hatfeld Bradock in Essex.” The Privy Council directed 
Lord Rich “to examyne who shulde be the plaiers, what the 
effecte of the playe is, . . . and to signifie the same hither.” His 
report, if it could be found, would probably be an interesting 
contribution to the early history of the drama; but we must be 
content for the present to remain in ignorance of “the effect of 
the play.” It was evidently an amateur performance, for it is 
recorded that Lord Rich “noteth the players to be honest 
householders and quiet personnes,” upon which report he is 
authorized to set them at liberty. But he is “to have 
an eye and speciall care to stoppe the like occasions 
of assembling the people together hereafter.” The papistical 
government of Mary could be as ruthless as any Protestant or 
Puritan régime in stopping the amusements of merry England, 
though no doubt it acted, not upon any ascetic objection to stage- 
plays in general, but simply with regard to the political circum- 
stances of the hour. Moreover this government, which it is some- 
times sought to represent as a model of amiability in everything 
except religion, could apply the rack and other forms of torture, 
just like any other Tudor government. Thus we have “a lettre 
to the Lord Northe and the reste of the Commissioners for thex- 
aminacion of prisoners to bring suche obstinate personnes, as 
will not otherwise confesse poyntes wherein they are towched, to 
the tortures.” Further on, Sir Henry Bedingfield (well known as 
“the gaoler” of the Lady Elizabeth) and Sir John Baker are 
directed to put two specified prisoners “upon the torture and 
payne them according to thier discreacions, yf they will not 
confesse thier offences.” The editor draws especial attention to 
one entry as affording “the only instance thus far of the 
approved use of torture in London outside the Tower.” In 
this case Sir Roger Cholmeley and Dr. Marten are directed 
“ to repaire to the convicte prison at Westminster, and to pro- 
ceade to the furthere examinacion” of a prisoner there, “ who, 
having imbeaselyd certaine plate and other goodes, aswell bilong- 
ing to the Quenes Majestie as to sundry other personnes besides, 
will by no meanes hitherto declare where the same is become.” 
They ard therefore required, “for the better atteyning of the 
trueth, to put him to suche tortours as by thier discreacions 
shalbe thought convenient.” In another case, also pointed out 
by the editor, the Mayor of Bristol is authorized to put certain. 
coiners “to the racke,” in order to discover “suche as be privy 
with them, and specially the graver of thier yrons.” 

Perusal of the editor’s preface will guide the student to much 
else of interest in this volume, which goes down to September 30, 
1556. We have mainly dwelt upon the entries relating to reli- 
gious matters, but the affairs of the Scottish Marches and of 
Calais, the state of the navy, the history of every branch of the 
administration, all receive elucidation from the records here made 
public, and Mr. Dasent is fully justified in his concluding remark 
that “the historical student may well congratulate himself on 
the preservation of this remarkable series of documents which 
throw so strong a light on the details of daily life in Tudor 


England.” 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


GUN ad Camera is the pleasantest and most satisfactory 
book that for many years has appeared on South Africa. 
Kloof and Karoo, by the same author, was perhaps even more 
lively, but the scope was much more limited. In this volume 
Mr. Bryden gives us all the latest information on those countries 
‘between the Vaal River and the Zambesi to which English eyes 
have lately been turned. He discusses matters in general as 
traveller, agriculturist, and sportsman. He spent four months in 
huts in British Bechuanaland, and has much to say about the 
inducements it offers to settlers. At present the population is 
absurdly sparse, and there is but a handful of whites scattered 
about among the natives. Nevertheless,the native towns begin 
to assume considerable commercial importance, and there are 
traders who do a brisk business, which has been stimulated by 
the Chartered Company’s operations in Mashonaland. It would 
seem that the chiefs generally are friendly to the British, which 
strikes us as being greatly to the credit of their sagacity; for 
they cannot like the confiscation of their rights and the whole- 
gale annexation of their territories. But they wisely recog- 
mize the inevitable; they bow to it; and really, on the whole, 
they are decidedly better off. British Bechuanaland has little 
in the way of mineral wealth, but there are districts which 
have great pastoral capabilities. The chief drawback is the 
scarcity of water; the droughts are normal and, too often, 
abnormal. In these circumstances a single unfavourable season 
may do incalculable mischief. But, as Mr. Bryden explained in 
Kloof and Karoo, much may be done by sinking artesian wells and 
forming reservoirs. On the whole, we should be inclined to say 
that the prudent emigrant had better in the meantime leave this 
outlying country alone. To the north of British Bechuanaland 
lies the Protectorate, and beyond that again is the Kalahari 
desert, included in “ Khama’s country.” Of that desert Mr. Bryden 
had considerable experience, for he went thither with an “ outfit ” 
on a prolonged sporting expedition. Its alternative name of 
“the Thirstland” might be enough to daunt the most venturesome. 
For great distances, in the summer, no water is obtainable. 
The only sure resource is in the shrunken stream of what is a 
river in the rains ; eleewhere are wells which sometimes dry up, 
and, at the best, yield but a precarious and muddy supply. But 
if you mean to go in search of the big game, which was once 
superabundant to the north of the Vaal, you must penetrate to 
the most repylsive recesses of the Kalahari. The last of the 
elephants have wandered away towards the north; the rhinoceros 
and the buffalo are now practically exterminated. But still troops 
of the stately camelopards will come up from the sandy wastes of 
Damaraland, and there are elands, and not a few of the noblest of the 
antelopes. A!) these animals are tolerably independent of drink, 
and are content to pay periodical visits to their regular drinking 
places. Mr. Bryden and his companion had some splendid sport 
with the giraffes, and the chase was exciting enough in all con- 
science. The giraffes must be followed at the gallop, over break- 
meck ground, when the hands are occupied with rifle and reins, 
and the safest horse may come “a crowner” at any moment. 
Moreover, there is always a fair chance of being lost in the mad 
excitement of the long gallop; and, after all, the basis of opera- 
tion is the store of water that may be carried in the waggon. 
From the waggon it may be atwo days’ trek through the sand 
to the reservoirs in the nearest river. Mr. Bryden owns himself 
greatly indebted to Khama, the great chief of the Bamangwato, 
who is a very remarkable man, and, as ie was once described to 
us, simply “a gentleman.” Khama isa liberal and enlightened 
ruler, and at the same time a brave warrior and most capable 
Jeader, who has successfully held his own against his formidable 
Matabele neighbours. He has always been the staunch ally of 
the Englisch, and, according to Mr. Bryden, has been scurvily 
treated in return. No doubt Mr. Bryden was bound to speak 
well of him in common gratitude, for Khama provided waggons, 
teams, and guides, and gave him the run of the best preserves in 
the Kalibari, refusing to take a dollar by way of payment. 

Mr. Ford is a shrewd and clever New York journalist, who 
was despatched at twenty-four hours’ notice to report on the 
Brazilian Revolution. Subsequently he made a deliberate tour 
of the States of tropical America, and he gives an admirably 
lucid and dispassionate account of the politics, resources, and 
prospects of the countries he visited. We hear how in Brazil 
the late Emperor sold his birthright for what it would fetch 
to the insurgents, who were extremely eager to get rid of him, 


* Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. A { H. Anderson Bryden, 
Author of “ Kloof ana Karoo.” Edward Stanfi 1893. 

Tropical America By Isaac N Ford. Edward Stanford. 1893. 

More about the Mongols. By James Gilmour. Selected and arranged 
by Richard Lovett. Religious Tract Society. 1893. 
Japan as we saw it. By M. Bickersteth. Sampson Low & Co. 1893, 


and how he afterwards repented of the bargain. An amusing 
story it is, and we believe it to be truthful in the main. Then 
Mr. Ford discusses the Argentine boom and its probable con- 
sequences. We can conceive the briskness of the speculation 
financed by the Barings when we are told that there were 
between 4,000 and 5,000 members on the Stock Exchange of 
Buenos Ayres. As for the brand-new City of La Plata, it was 
built to order at brief notice, and on a still more magnificent 
scale than the capital. Mr. Ford believes that Argentina will 
slowly recover, and that European immigration is destined 
to displace the mixed breed of listless Spaniards and Indians, 
He gives a graphic account of his journey on muleback through 
the grand scenery and lofty passes of the Andes to prosperous 
Chili. For Chili is still prosperous, in spite of foreign and civil 
war. There is a fertile and well-watered agricultural belt—the 
mineral treasures are inexhaustible, and when she dictated terms 
to humiliated Peru, Chili kept her hold on the dreary Nitrate 
districts, where water is imported and bought by the gallon. 
Peru was literally left in ruins and is to-day in liquidation. Her 
credit in Europe was gone when Mr. Grace came to the rescue, 
and, having made reasonable arrangements with the foreign 
bondholders, is said to have restored the country to life and hope. 
If Mr. Grace may be remembered as the saviour of the nation, 
Mr. Meiggs, the great railway engineer, is said to have been its 
evil genius. But his stupendous railway works, though monu- 
ments of idiocy from the economical point of view, are described 
as triumphs of colossal and ingenious engineering. Then Mr. 
Ford dilates on that still more stupendous financial failure, the 
Panama Canal. He speaks of it as floated on champagne and 
cognac, and he found Panama in the depression of reaction after 
a tremendous debauch. The Government of Columbia have 
driven a hard bargain with the bankrupt Company; and the 
present situation is summed up by saying that, if the French 
Company fail to raise 20 millions sterling to complete the work, 
the Canal will be put up to international auction, The outlook 
is all the worse that the alternative route through Nicaragua 
seems likely to be speedily carried through at comparatively 
moderate cost. Mr. Ford is very far from flattering the English 
as to the results of their administration in Jamaica. Except for 
its splendid system of wharves, the capital, Kingston, is said to 
compare unfavourably with the cities of Spanish origin. He 
pronounces the religious aspects of the social question “appalling” ; 
he says we have succeeded in nearly getting rid of the white 
population ; and, as Anthony Trollope did many years ago, he 
predicts that the future is with the blacks, or at least with the 
coloured men. As for Mexico, he was astonished at its progress 
and well-assured development, moral as well as material. The 
Mexicans have found the masters they wanted in liberal-minded 
Presidents, who, being really military dictators, govern by force 
of arms under the semblance of free institutions. 


More about the Mongols is further extracts from the 
Diaries and Journals of one of the most adventurous and self- 
denying of missionaries. We hear again how James Gilmour, 
travelling from Pekin to the northern limits of the Gobi Desert, 
undertook to pick-up a language, word by word, without grammar 
or dictionary, or even an interpreter. We may think he under- 
took an impossible task, but we cannot help admiring his in- 
domitable determination. He confesses that in that dismal 
isolation and most trying climate he was sometimes driven to 
the verge of insanity and suicide. We should think Mongolia 
was almost the most detestable place of residence in the world. 
The cold in winter is said occasionally to be 50° below zero; the 
bitter wind blows more or less in hurricanes for about ten months 
in the twelve ; and the traveller may be pelted in midsummer 
with hailstones about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Grass and 
water are so scarce that the caravan camels, as a rule, can only 
drink each second day ; in the winter they plod forward for some 
thirty days in succession, going almost literally without food. 
In fact, notwithstanding his hardihood and extraordinary endur- 
ance, after one of those protracted experiences of famine, the 
beast must be left to recruit itself and fatten through the rest of 
the year. The Mongols themselves are abstemious and parsi- 
monious. Meat is regarded as a luxury of the rich, except on the 
occasional high days and holidays, when there is universal feast- 
ing and gluttony. For the Mongols are religious in a fashion 
of their own, which made the work of the English missionary 
the more hopeless and impracticable. He certainly did a great 
deal in a medical capacity in the way of relieving their bodily 
ailments. As patients would not come to him in his house, or 
rather hut, he went to the patients, and set up a small tent in 
the streets, like the traders and cheap-jacks who attend the fairs. 
The heat of the summers was as trying as the intense cold of the 
winters ; and the dust storms were almost as disagreeable as the 
deluges of rain, But he dispensed a quantity of simple drugs, 
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and the difficulty was to prevent the sufferers from swallowing 
double or triple doses. The consequences of their thinking they 
could not have too much of a good thing might have been at least 
as dangerous to the practitioner as to the patients. 

Miss Bickersteth’s book on Japan is likewise a record of 
missionary enterprise. She accompanied her father, the Bishop 
of Exeter, on a visit to her brother, the missionary Bishop in 
Japan. That gentleman is efficiently aided by a staff of English 
ladies and nurses, and he appears to be doing good and benevolent 
work. Miss Bickersteth tells pleasantly enough the familiar 
story of the rapid progress of the social revolution, since the 
Daimios executed the happy dispatch and disbanded their hosts 
of lawless retainers, What would otherwise have been an agree- 
able tour in a peaceful and law-abiding country was made 
exciting by the great earthquake of 1891, which spread death 
and destruction broadcast among the natives, and from which 
the travellers had fortunate and narrow escapes. In one small 
town, for example, one-fourth of the inhabitants were said to have 
perished, as every house was either burned or levelled with the 


ground. 


A COLLEGE AND SOME INNS.* 


WELL-KNOWN and sub-acid remark of Charles Lamb's 

comments on a certain idleness, coyness, recalcitrance, or 
call it what you will, on the part of the sons of our two great 
Universities in drawing up the chronicles of those institutions. 
Certain it is that, though a college in either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge might seem to offer an almost ideal subject to the studious 
inhabitant of those cloisters, few college histories have been 
attempted, and few of those few have been very creditable speci- 
mens of their class. In regard to the Universities generally, the 
immortal work of Anthony Wood for Oxford two centuries ago 
as regards what we may improperly call the personalty, and the 
recently completed opus magnum of Messrs. Willis and Clark 
for Cambridge as regards what we may call in the same way the 
realty, have a little taken away the reproach, while for University 
histories Mr. Bass Mullinger and Mr, Maxwell Lyte have earned 
good names. But for the ideal College history, the easier, the 
more tempting task, astoundingly—-we had almost said scanda- 
lously—little has been done, and the best that has been done has 
usually been the work of outsiders. 

To some, nay, to a great extent, Mr. Jackson has taken away 
this reproach from a little city, but an interesting one, the college 
which Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham founded after the beginning 
of the seventeenth century at Oxford. Whether it were owing 
to this late foundation or to chance, Wadham has never held a 
very high position in the general, if unwritten and not definitely 
to be accounted for, classification of colleges; nor has it been 
illustrated by many men of the first rank. Wilkins—who, after 
all, was a Cromwellian, and moreover deserted to Cambridge— 
is the only name approaching that rank among its wardens in the 
past; and neither in notable Fellows nor in notable under- 
graduates has it been particularly rich. But for the antiquary, 
both social and architectural, it has remarkable interest, from the 
very fact of its being all of a piece to an extent hardly paralleled 
by any other College of either University. By far the larger 
part of the present buildings is exactly as it rose when masons 
and teams of oxen were sent up from Somerset to build it. Even 
if the present ungodly rage for enlarging the buildings of colleges 
in order to take undergraduates who would be much better 
away, and whose multiplication is debasing the currency of a 
University education, should continue, this nucleus, complete and 
entire, will hardly be interfered with, Moreover, by common 
consent of all competent judges, these buildings are extremely 
pretty. The monomaniac of Gothic may call Wadham late and 
debased; the monomaniac of styles other than Gothic may 
call it arriéré and vieux jeu. But those who judge a thing by 
what it is, and not by what it ought to be according to certain 
standards, with which it was never intended to be compared, 
will pronounce the old buildings of the College very agreeable 
indeed. We have known a man who said that he would wish 
nothing better for a house than those buildings translated into 
a situation of somewhat greater amenity. They are not too big ; 
they are not too beautiful. But they are just big enough and 
pretty enough to be still domestic and delightful, and they are 
thoroughly well arranged. 

Of this foundation Mr. Jackson, himself a Fellow and himself 
an architect, has given a very agreeable aceount in an exceedingly 


_ Wadham , Oxford; with an Account of the Family of 


Wadham, By T, G. Jackson, A.R.A, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1893. 

The Inns of Court and Chancery. By W. J. Loftie, Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton. London: peeley, 


handeome volume, which has been printed at the Clarendon Press 
for subscribers, no copies, unless we mistake, having been, as they 
eay in France, “ put in commerce.” He has, indeed, left his tale 
but half told, for he gives no history of the personnel of the 
College, which, with Fuller and Wood before him for models, 
he might easily have done to great advantage. But he has given 
an excellent history of the founder and foundress and their con- 
nexions and properties, and he has traced the buildings and 
arrangements of the College itself, together with the subsequent 
history of the fabric and much of its furniture, with the accuracy 
of an expert and the zeal of a son. The brass of the founder 
and foundress in Ilminster Church is well known to lovers of 
such things, and we feel sure that their pious hands are now lifted 
with a fresh intention in Mr. Jackson's favour. 


It is rather curious that these pious founders of a definitely 
Anglican foundation had been more than once molested om 
suspicion of recusancy—a suspicion, perhaps, not unconnected 
with the fact that Dorothy was a member of the family of Petre. 
Cynics may instance this as a proof of the salutary nature of a 
little persecution, which, in this case, induced a rich and childless 
couple to make, by way of purging their supposed nonconformity, 
a much better use of their property than they might otherwise 
have done. Less frivolous persons will, with Mr. Jackson, find a 
particular interest in the way in which the College was built, 
not with any regular architect, not by contract of any kind, 
but by piece-work undertaken by small gangs under the general 
superintendence of a certain John Arnold, the Wadhams’ steward, 
together with a “head workman” or clerk of the works named 
William Arnold, who may, but is not known to, have been a 
relation of John’s. The work was completed in three years— 
very good time—but though all the accounts exist, and Mr. 
Jackson gives many extracts from them, he does not, unless we 
have unaccountably missed the passage, give what would have 
been very interesting—the total. His details about rooms and 
decorations, about furniture and plate, are very agreeable. In 
this latter respect the College is rather rich, and Mr. Jackson 
gives some noteworthy examples of a curious, a natural, but a 
very irritating habit which lovers of plate may have noticed 
elsewhere. Such and such a vessel of such and such a date 
is mentioned in the records; the vessel duly appears in the 
plate-chest ; but when the ball-mark is examined, lo! it is 
fifty, seventy, a hundred years younger than the date, the old 
piece having worn out (or, in the case of Oxford, contributed to 
the King’s treasury), and a new one made with the old pattern, 
inscriptions, and so forth. But is not Mr. Jackson rather rash 
in talking of “a Monteith punch-bowl”? A Monteith (which is 
a vessel for rinsing glasses) could, no doubt, be used for a punch- 
bowl, and a punch-bowl for a Monteith; but the one is not the 
other. 

We should imagine that Mr. Loftie, though he would shake 
his head over parts of it, would take much pleasure in Mr. Jack- 
son’s book ; and he certainly, for all his lukewarm affection for 
Gothic, would not dispute our declaration that the buildings of 
Wadham are very pretty, and that they seldom knew how to 
build nicer domestic architecture than in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. For his Hep! Hep! Hep! against 
modern Gothicists and restorers (which, to tell the truth, does 
sometimes interfere with the placid enjoyment of an extremely 
pleasant book) he makes a good-humoured apology, and every- 
body will admit that the awful doings at the Temple Church, 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and in other places, must needs try the temper 
of so good an antiquary and so faithful a lover of unsgphisticated 
architecture. Divers and disgusting, in all conscience, have been 
the deeds of the restorer in these neighbourhoods. And when 
such a man as Mr. Loftie sees the contrast which their vandalism 
and that of our minikin Haussmanns combined has not only 
created, but impudently exposed, between the charming decency 
of New Inn and the hideous things that have sprung up from 
Clement's Inn gate to Carey Street, we can excuse him for 
being moved. But we like Mr. Loftie better when he is upon 
Gerizim than when he is upon Ebal. His affirmative taste, we 
think, never goes wrong, a very considerable thing to say, but 
one which we say after much examination ; he never exaggerates. 
a merit, and yet always sees it. Take, for instance, his very 
simple and extremely unpretentious rewark about Barnard’s Inn, 
that there is “very little in it to account for the charm which 
pervades it, and which strikes every visitor.” A certain kind of 
critic, with much sweep of finger and outlay of jargon, would have 
pointed out that this, and that, and the other made up the charm, 
They don't, and Mr. Loftie knows it; but he also knows that the 
charm is there, and saysso. By an odd coincidence, it happened that. 
a man who had known the neighbourhood for forty years, had been 
fond of Great Expectations for thirty, and had actually lived not 
far off for not a few, yet who by one of the odd accidents of 
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London life had never set foot in Barnard’s Inn, did so a little time 
‘before Mr. Loftie wrote these words. had no sooner got inside 
‘than a’ fell a-babbling and a-crowing out loud to his foolish self 
-over its most incony delightsomeness. Only to think that there 
is now an actual Lord Barnard who has just been confirmed in 
much wealth by the Law Courts, and who might make himself in 
‘this additional way “ of that ilk” (for the thing, we believe, is 
still to be sold), and obtain a perfectly unique town house—and 
who doesn’t ! 

To the less subtle, but more obvious and complex, attractions 
of its neighbour Staple, Mr. Loftie was not likely to be insensible. 
This is still one of the most charming things in London, though 
‘those who remember Middle Row will perhaps doubt whether 
the removal of that obstacle has improved its charms. 

It may seem odd to some readers that we should dwell 
first on these humble Inns of Chancery. But, in the first 
place, they are “barking and fleeing,” like the lands of 
Milnwood, before the effects of time, the ravenous destruc- 
tiveness of modernity, and, we fear must add, the disgraceful 
greed and breach of trust of those who should have maintained 
them. And, in the second place, they have a certain additional 
charm both of mystery and smallness. Even Mr. Loftie knows 
very little about the history of most of them; and, while nobody 
but a prince could occupy a whole Inn of Court, hardly the 
biggest of these Inns of Chancery is too big for a roomy town- 
‘house of the old free-elbowed style. But anybody who does not 
‘know about the more famous and mighty institutions will find 
them amply illustrated by Mr. Railton, and most learnedly and 
agreeably discoursed on by Mr. Loftie. Here shall he discover 
that there actually was an “Outer Temple,” that it is not a 
novelist’s fiction, though it never directly belonged to the Law. 
Here shall he not find the immortal Story of Devereux Court, 
which we never knew but one man who could tell properly, and 
over which in our own memories of his telling there broods a 
forgetfulness such as clung to that other legend first narrated 
hard by in the chambers of Jack Ginger. Here are memories— 
we quote the index for convenience—of Thackeray, Thesiger, 
Thurlow, and Torregiano, of Hardwick, Heber, Herring, and 
Hooker. Neither for knowledge on round churches shall a man 
go to Mr. Loftie in vain, neither for curious demonstrations how 
it was that, though the Romans indubitably washed them- 
selves in a bath to the east of Somerset House, yet they did not 
go out of the City by Ludgate to get at it. In short, it snows of 
meat and drink for eye and mind between the covers of the 
book ; and long before he finishes it a man will have forgiven Mr. 
Loftie his wrath with the modern Gothics—more particularly 
when he remembers the tolerably numerous instances in which 
they have richly deserved it. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF ‘FIELD ARTILLERY.* 


MAR MAY tells us in his preface that he has spoken on 
the hint of Lord Roberts, who, “ in addressing some officers 
of the regiment at the practice camp at Delhi, rather more than a 
year ago . . . pointed out that no single record existed in which 
an account of what artillery had accomplished could be found, 
and suggested that an Artillery officer should make good the 
deficiency.” Lord Roberts’s reference was to Field Artillery only, 
we presume—at least it is so understood by Major May. The 
whole achievements of artillery would be a very large subject. 
‘We need say nothing of its influence in increasing the power of 
governments, and yet it is certain that the strength of every ruler 
in Europe was doubled when it became {possible to bring the 
castles of rebellious barons about their ears. This may seem a 
somewhat remote, or even rather fantastic, example; but a complete 
account of the achievements of artillery would necessarily include 
all modern fighting at sea ; and by “ modern ” we mean everything 
since Sluys and the battle with the “Spaniards on the Sea” in 
Edward III.’s time. The end of seamanship was to bring the 
guns into action, It was the superiority of our fire, and the 
concentration of our guns, which decided Rodney's victory in 
1782, the Nile, and Trafalgar. We might say as much for the single 
ship actions. Captain Broke, of the Shannon, owed his capture 
of the Chesapeake entirely to his gunnery. These examples 
serve quite as well as Senarmont’s feat at Friedland, or the great 
battery at Wagram, to show that artillery can do more than 
produce “a moral effect.” 

Major May, acting wisely on the good rule that it is advisable 
not to attempt too much in a narrow space, confines himself 
strictly to field artillery. The phrase “moral effect,” when 
used by writers whom he suspects of an intention to underrate 
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or even to vilipend his arm, plainly causes Major May the 
most acute annoyance. Again and again, after recounting some 
achievement of field artillery, he notes with triumph that 
this did something more than produce “a moral effect.” 
Indeed, the expression is silly enough if it is used to imply 
that guns merely make a noise. Noise may have its influ- 
ence, but it is a very Chinese resource to trust to the use 
of it as a regular means of impressing the enemy. Besides, if a 
moral effect is produced in war, it is, as a rule, by killing men, 
and that quickly. To show that field artillery does this, and 
how it can be used to do it most effectually, is the object of 
Major May’s treatise. He proves his case by copious examples 
drawn from the battles of European and American armies since 
the time of Frederick the Great. As is but natural, a very large 
proportion of Major May’s examples are drawn from the war of 
1870-71, in which the German artillery was certainly used with 


exceptional boldness and success. This, we repeat, is natural and 


legitimate in Major May; but it is, perhaps, not quite safe to 
quote this war to prove what artillery can do without making 
certain reservations. The Germans had a much better weapon, 
for one thing, and then they had to deal with an enemy who was 
half-beaten from the beginning. The French fought very bravely ; 
but they were “damped down” from the first by want of con- 
fidence in their leaders and in themselves. Their tendency was 
always to hold just what they had and wait for something to 
happen. Against an enemy in that passive frame of mind the 
German practice of “going ahead” and chancing it did very 
well. In other circumstances it might prove an exceedingly 
dangerous method. But, when the necessary reservations are 
made, it is not to be denied that the German artillery was 
handled so as to make the utmost use of its power. 

Major May’s contention, as we understand it, is that artillery, 
to produce its full effect, must be used in masses and inde- 
pendently, in the sense that it is not to be considered as a mere 
auxiliary to the other arms, but as at least their equal. He 
enters a protest against the Duke of Wellington’s pronouncement 
that the service of artillery must always be a service of detach- 
ments. It may be, however, that the Duke, who was seldom long 
at a loss for an answer, might have found one for Major May. 
That artillery may produce a crushing effect when it is massed 
and directed on a particular point, as at Wagram, is easily 
proved. But this can be done only where the enemy stands still 
while you mass and concentrate. We wish that Major May or 
some other intelligent military writer would explain for what 
reason, other than the moral collapse of the Archduke, the 
Austrians were beaten at Wagram. Beaten in the sense that the 
French were at Vittoria, Salamanca, or Waterloo, they most 
assuredly were not. In fact, they were in better case than 
the Emperor’s army the day after the battle, and if they 
had come on roundly, it is quite possible that Napoleon would 
have been swept into or over the Danube. The genius of 
the Archduke was rebuked before him, and that fact must 
be remembered when we are estimating the value of the great 
battery at Wagram. Major May might answer that a method 
of attack is not proved to be bad simply because there is an 
answer to it, in war any more than in boxing or fencing. 
It is good to smash the inferior man; and, as for the equal or 
superior man, there is commonly no smashing of him to be done. 
You have to be content with a slight advantage or parting on 
equal terms, Major May ends with some considerations on the 
use of artillery in future wars. In a tone which we are afraid 
will make the members of the Peace Society shudder, he speaks 
of the “ bright presage of what the days to come may bring to 
us.” As artillery can now fire further and kill quicker than of 
old, it may be used with even greater effect, provided that it is 
used with equal intelligence. With that conclusion we imagine 
that no fault can be found. 


A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY.* 


gg final volume of this great work extends to overa thousand 

pages, and is therefore much larger than the other two. 
The list of contributors is considerably longer, and includes the 
names of many men well known for special, as well as general, know- 
ledge. But, as before, the editor has contributed a large proportion 
of the entire letterpress, and as a matter of course this portion 
of the work has been executed with painstaking care and, as far 
as we have discovered, with great accuracy. As a tribute alike 
to the editor and the publishers, it must be remarked that the 
whole bock has been completed in a marvellously short space of 
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different fields differ slightly in density and colour, and some 


time, this last enormous volume appearing only about two years 
after the second, 

Before attempting any account of individual articles, a few 
words may be said in regard to the dictionary as a whole. When 
after the publication of several supplements a new edition of 
Watts’s admirable work became necessary, the publishers were 
confronted with more difficulties than one. To the great loss of 
science, Mr. Watts had died, and a new editor or editors must be 
selected, and in the meantime chemistry had grown so enormously 
in all directions that a new edition precisely on the lines of the 
old would have been inconveniently bulky, and woula moreover 
have been so slow in production that in a short time the earlier 
volumes would be out of date. Accordingly, it was decided to 
divide the book, Pure Chemistry in four volumes and Applied 
Chemistry in three volumes, forming separate works, each com- 
plete in itself. The former was committed to the joint editorship 
of Dr. Forster Morley and Mr. Pattison Muir, while Professor 
Thorpe undertook the Applied Chemistry, Three volumes of the 
first dictionary have already appeared and received notice in 
these columns, while the fourth is nearly ready. Unfortunately, 
analytical chemistry was crowded out by the enormous mass of 
other matter, and although Professor Thorpe has, to some small 
extent, supplied the deficiency, a comprehensive work on analyti- 
cal chemistry is urgently needed, and we hope that the publishers, 
to whom science already owes so much, will undertake the pro- 
duction of another and a one-vclume dictionary, independent of 
the other two. 


The first long article is that by Mr. A. H. Allen, on Fixed 
Oils and Fats. It contains but little reference to saponification, 
which is separately treated, but a very full account of analytical 
methods, including the iodine reaction by which the oils can be 
to a certain extent classified, and many of their adulterations 
detected. Some of the other articles, as, for example, that on 
Opium, would have been improved by an account of the methods 
of analysis which are often, as notably in the case of opium, very 
complex. Apart from its paramount importance in nature, the 
recent introduction of Oxygen as an article of commerce capable 
of application for many manufacturing purposes renders Dr. 
Thorne’s article one of peculiar interest. The production of cheap 
oxygen has long been an object of ambition to chemists, and 
several methods quite different from those employed in the 
laboratory have been applied on a large scale, with varying 
success. Until quite lately the cheapest method consisted in the 
decomposition of sulphuric acid by allowing it to drop on red-hot 
surfaces. The acid splits into the lower oxide called sulphurous 
acid and oxygen. The sulphurous acid can be utilized for the 
production of salts, some of which have considerable commercial 
value. Another very interesting process depended on the fact 
that oxygen is rather more soluble than nitrogen. Air was 
compressed into water until the latter was saturated, when the 
excess was allowed to escape. This process was repeated many 
times, until at last, after eight absorptions, a gas containing no 
less than 97 per cent. of oxygen was obtained. But these and 
many other processes have been replaced by that of Messrs. Brin, 
which is now worked on a very large scale. Curiously enough, it 
was discovered as long ago as 1851 by Boussingault, but until 
the year 1879 it failed when applied on the large scale. The 
earth baryta, an oxide of the metal barium, when gently heated 
in a stream of air, takes up oxygen, while pure nitrogen, equal to 
four-fifths of the air, escapes. At a higher temperature, or, as 
Messrs. Brin discovered, at a lower pressure, pure oxygen escapes, 
and may be collected. The wonderful economy hereby intro- 
duced is shown by the fact that 1000 cubic feet, prepared by the 
ordinary chlorate of potash process, costs from 8/, to 10/., whereas 
by the Brin process it costs from 3s. to 7s. 

It was natural that the important subject of Petroleum should 
be assigned to Mr. Boverton Redwood, whose knowledge in this 
department of chemistry is probably unrivalled. His very valu- 
able article of about 40 pages deals only with crude petroleum, 
and is practically confined to American and Russian petroleum 
and with methods of testing. The enormous natural supplies of 
petroleum which have been discovered of late years have revolu- 
tionized not only the processes of lighting and heating, but also 
many manufacturing operations of the utmost consequence. Mr. 
Redwood groups the producing fields of America under seven 
heads—namely, Pennsylvania and New York, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, &c., Colorado, California, and Canada. Of 
these, the first in order of discovery and importance is the 
Pennsylvania and New York field, which covers 370 square miles, 
and furnishes over 90 per cent. of the total annual yield. The 
oil either rises to the surface by natural gaseous pressure, or is 
pumped from depths varying from 50 to 2,600 feet. Petroleum is 
the general name given to all natural mineral oils, The oils of 
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contain sulphur and other impurities which require chemical 
treatment ; but they all consist essentially of mixtures of hydro- 
carbons of different volatility. The refining process consists of 
distillation, the distilled liquid being received in separate portions _ 
or “fractions,” according to their volatilities. The products so 
obtained are known by a variety of names, of which the most 
generally accepted are the following :—Cymogene, a gas at all 
temperatures above the freezing point of water; Rhigolene, a 
very volatile liquid used as an anesthetic; Petroleum Ether, 
Gasolene, Naphtha, Ligroine, and Benzene, in which the boiling 
points rise progressively, but all of which are too volatile to be 
used in ordinary lamps; and, lastly, burning oil, or Kerosene, 
which, as supplied to England, has generally a boiling point of 
not less than 248° F., and lubricating oils, which are numerous 
and very important. Vaseline is obtained from one of the later 
fractions of the distillation, and is purified by treatment with 
animal charcoal. The article concludes with a very full account 
of the methods of testing. 


As we turn over the pages we come to many articles each of 
which would form a good separate treatise. Among these may 
be mentioned Photography, by Professor J. M. Thomson, with an 
excellent bibliography; Pigments, by the editor, which includes 
a good, although succinct, account of the modern researches on 
the permanence of colour; Salts of Potassium, by Dr. Lunge, 
with a full account of the celebrated Stassfurt mines, and two 
geological sections; and Soap, by Dr. Alder Wright, in which 
chemists will be grateful to find good analytical methods. We 
note with interest that sugar is often used as a cheap, although 
inefficient, substitute for glycerine. 

In addition to Salts of Potassium, Dr. Lunge has supplied all 
that lengthy part of the volume which is devoted to what is 
collectively known as the Alkali manufacture. This is the 
greatest of chemical industries, as so many others depend upon it. 
In every case the starting point is common salt, and the primary 
object is to convert this into carbonate of soda at the cheapest 
possible rate. In order to effect the highest economy, it is 
necessary for the manufacturer to consider not only the cheap- 
ness of the methods used, but also the profits to be derived from 
secondary manufactures dependent upon and associated with the 
first. Inthe primary industry common salt is converted by the 
action of sulphuric acid into sulphate of soda, and this in its turn 
by the reducing action of carbon at a high temperature into 
carbonate of soda. The by-products are hydrochloric acid, which 
is given off as gas in enormous volumes, and a peculiarly foul 
residue called alkali waste or vat waste, which contains all the 
sulphur of the sulphuric acid, and which was until lately not 
only useless, but a horrible nuisance, polluting the air and water 
with impartiality. This process, which is known as the Leblanc 
process, has of late years met a most formidable rival, in the 
ammonia-soda process carried on by Messrs. Brunner, Mond, & Co. 
Here no sulphuric acid is necessary, the salt being converted into 
carbonate by the action of ammonia and carbonic acid, and the 
ammonia afterwards recovered. It is admitted that this process 
is cheaper than that of Leblanc; but, on the other hand, from 
hydrochloric acid bleaching powder, and with it an enor- 
mous additional profit, can be obtained, Then again the alkali 
waste, formerly a nuisance and a terror, is now a blessing to the 
Leblanc maker. By treatment with carbonic acid, obtained as a 
by-product from the lime-kilns, the sulphur of the waste is 
converted into sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and this in the now 
celebrated Claus kiln, which is merely a bricked chamber packed 
with oxide of iron, yields pure sulphur almost equal in quantity 
to that used in making the sulphuric acid. It may indeed be 
used again, but it is much more economical to sell it. 


Passing over for lack of space many articles of great import- 
ance, notably those on Starch, Sugar, Sulphuric Acid, and 
Vegeto-alkaloids, we must devote a few words to Water, an 
article of over fifty pages contributed by Dr. Percy Frankland. 
After a summary, with many illustrative tables, of the results 
obtained in the numerous State inquiries which have been 
instituted, and particularly those contained in the 6th and final 
Report of the Rivers Pollution Commission, together with good 
tables of sea and mineral waters, we find discussions on filtration 
and other methods of purification, on analysis, and, above all, on 
bacteriology, in which Dr. Frankland has been an active dis- 
coverer. It is interesting to note that the number of bacteria in 
water is no necessary guide to its purity, as some organisms 
develop with great rapidity in very pure waters. 
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PROFESSOR KNIGHT ON THE BEAUTIFUL.* 


ROFESSOR KNIGHT informs us, in an appendix on Russian 
‘Esthetic, that till about 1830 “no regular theory of 
esthetics was developed in Russia.” Between Rurik and 
Alexander I, the Russians lived and died without any esthetic. 
There are hours when a bewildered brain envies the pre-ssthetic 
Russians, and asks, in the spirit of Meg Dods, “ What for no?” 
Professor Knight has no room to tell us in an appendix what 
Russian art (in general, and exclusive of literature) was like 
before they had an esthetic. Yet we understand that the 
Kremlin is reckoned fine, and that in enamel Russians did some 
very good work. Indeed, it will probably be admitted that ex- 
cellent art can be produced without any esthetic at all, and 
Phidias is a good deal earlier than Aristotle. On the other hand, 
we can have a monstrous deal of esthetic with only a poor 
ha’p’orth of bread in the way of art worth looking at. We go 
into the streets and avert our eyes from the new statues and the 
new buildings. At Oxford, which was beautifully built by 
persons who never heard of esthetic, we now, in an age of 
esthetic, find a wilderness of scaffolding and scrape. To take a 
University even more familiar to Professor Knight, we have 
Kennedy’s tomb, derived from an age as destitute of westhetic as 
Muscovy was before 1830, and we have, in an esthetic age, the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, and the Whyte Melville Memorial, alas! 
standing where they ought not. We might almost say that art 
and esthetic flourish in inverse ratio to each other, and that the 
more we talk and write about art, the less we can perform. 
However, these may be the reflections of a mind both in- 
different to the metaphysics of the beautiful and excessively 
sceptical as to the chances of finding out anything about 
these hidden matters. Great minds have been of another 
taste, and Plato and Aristotle, insatiably curious, founded 
the science of esthetic in a period when Greek art of all kinds 
was waning. Moreover, this curiosity was by no means con- 
fined to Plato and Aristotle, but is cherished by the numerous 
pupils of the University Extension Movement. For their behoof, 
and that of their mental kindred, in the first place, Professor 
Knight composed the lectures printed in this lucid little volume, 
and added lists of books likely to be serviceable to the advanced 
student. It is not the fault of the author, but perhaps of 
the movement (at least in one of its aspects), that the whole 
subject has to be handled with a brevity scarcely consistent 
with adequacy. The object, doubtless, is to give the inquir- 
ing mind an impulse, and to point out the literature from 
which larger and more satisfying draughts may be ob- 
tained. Thus, under “Theories of Poetry,” we find two 
pages and five or six lines devoted to the Poetics of 
Aristotle, from whom Professor Knight, at one stride, advances 
on William Webbe (1586) and George Puttenham (1589), who, 
to be sure, goes back to “ the Perusine and the very Cannibal” in 
his researches. Such intermediate writers as Longinus are 
omitted; and, indeed, there is scant space forthem. Professor 
Knight quotes the famous “Art imitates Nature,” but this 
maxim can only be understood, we fear, by the University 
Extension’s disciples if they read Aristotle for themselves, using 
some such indispensable commentary as Mr. Butcher's “ Aristotle's 
Conception of Fine Art and Poetry,” in his Aspects of the Greek 
Genius. “The phrase,” says Mr. Butcher, “of Art imitates 
Nature has been repeated and has passed current as a summary of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the original saying was 
never meant to differentiate between fine and useful art; nor, 
indeed, could it possibly bear the sense that fine art is a 
copy or reproduction of natural objects. . . . Art, in its widest 
acceptation, has, like Nature, certain ends in view, and, in the 
adaptation of means to ends, catches hints from Nature, who is 
already in some sort an unconscious artist.” As Professor Knight 
says, “ The pinnows was not a slavish or photographic copying of 
Nature.” But apparently Aristotle did not mean that Art was a 
copying of Nature—that is, of objects in Nature—at all. Rather, 
as Professor Knight says, “ Art's copy of Nature is a departure 
from the Actual, because it is a seizure of the end after which 
Nature strives—that universal réAos which has no realization in 
the realm of the concrete. . . . It is undoubted that Aristotle’s 
theory of Poetry was not a purely mimetic one.” This is good 
as far as it goes; but it is impossible to go far and deep enough 
when one has to hurry off to give information about Webbe and 
Puttenham, Sidney, Bacon, and a number of the moderns. In 
discussing the Origin of Poetry Professor Knight is, perhaps, less 
than just to savage poets whose songs are “only bald repetitions 
of the simplest ideas, mere jingling sound.” Not to mention the 
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astonishing philosophical Karakias of New Zealand, there isa 
native love-song by a Red Indian squaw which exactly repeats 
the ideas of Lovelace’s 

If to be absent were to be 

Away from thee. 

“The Tasmanian bushrangers” are extinct ; but as, according to 
Mr. Tylor, they were infinitely behind ordinary palzvlithic peoples 
in stone-weapon making, probably their poetry was also rather 
rude, These are mere matters of fact ; the essential affair, in theory, 
is that, as Professor Knight says about poetry in particular, “the 
thing itself is distinct from ‘the rock out of which it was 
hewn.’” This may be regarded as the essence and burden of 
his book. The sensuous beginnings of our sense of the beau- 
tiful do not explain our sense of the beautiful. “We may 
not confuse the question of origin with that of evolution, 
or fancy that, in admitting the latter, we have obtained a clue 
to the former.” The sort of student whom Professor Knight has in 
his eye will certainly, wethink, find his volumes (this is the second of 
two) a useful introduction to a study of the metaphysics of the 
beautiful. But “The world is so full of a number of things” of 
beauty that the ordinary intellect will be content to enjoy them 
without asking “ why the beautiful was made,” or asking why it 
is beautiful. “The features which are most essential and cha- 
racteristic are, first, unity in variety ; and, second, the expression 
of radiance which shows us by hint or suggestion a side of things 
usually hidden.” Taking Professor Knight’s example in nature, 
“a still and radiant autumn sunset,” the theory fits it very well. 
But why there is beauty in something so very different as a 
wash of foam and mist on a windy eastern shore, is just one of 
the problems which this theory of the beautiful scarcely helps us 
to understand. However, we can enjoy it without understand- 
ing it, like the dull lady with the clever husband in In 
Memoriam. 


MR. PUNCH-ANSTEY-IBSEN.* 


Ox of the most ingenious of Ibsenites—not Mr. William 
Archer, be it said—has expressed his opinion that the 
Master-Dramatist was designedly offensive in what he is 
offensive. He meant to revolt pecple, only people ought not 
to have found him revolting. Whether he meant to be as 
funny as Mr, Anstey proves him to be in these “ slightly re- 
arranged” transcripts is another matter. Possibly our Ibsenite 
would say that people ought not to be amused, though Dr. Ibsen 
meant to be amusing. That is, we take it, the correct view of 
this perplexing question, the view that should be held by alk 
faithful Ibsenites. Be this as it may be, Mr. Anstey claims their 
lasting gratitude by his admirable services to the cause. Among 
the faithful he should be accounted the most faithful of all, if 
devotion, and fidelity, and the sympathy which is the most 
exquisite proof of community of genius, are to receive their rightful 
due. In the future Mr. Anstey will be regarded with veneration 
as the preserver of the Ibsen drama. Compared with his Nore 
and Rosmersholm, his Wild Duck and Hedda Gabler, all 
other editions will be looked upon as acting versions merely. 
They may be acted—'tis just possible—for posterity ; Ais will be 
the imperishable possession of the student. With his plentiful gift 
of humour, his masterly grasp of the essential, and his not less 
masterly intuition for the inconsequential, Mr, Anstey has illu- 
minated the dense obscure, revealed the significance of vacancy, 
and made the barren places to blossom abundantly. The work- 
ings of Dr. Ibsen’s imagination, which, according to one of his 
ardent disciples, “ produced great puzzles to his intellect ”"—Dr. 
Ibsen's intellect, be it understood—are revealed so as to shame 
the laborious efforts of the commentators, Mr. Anstey’s Wild 
Duck is positively luminous. For the first time, we know what 
that drama is all about. Any one can see it, and we are alk 
Ibsenites now, thanks to Mr. Anstey. The key is found in Gina, 
that pleasing young person. “I’ve been a Wild Duck in my 
time,” says she, “and I waddle. But for all that, I’m the only 
person in the play with a grain of common sense. And I’m sure 
—whatever Mr. Ibsen or Gregers chooses to say—that a screaming 
burlesque like this ought not to end like a tragedy.” Then 
Hialmar (yielding) observes, “ Ah, well, I am a farcical character 
myself, after all.” And so he is, and soare they all. Admirable, 
again, is the dramatic intensity of the dialogue, as, for instance, 
in the concentrated force of Hedda Gabler’s discovery that she 
has one thing left for amusement :— 
‘GrorGE (beaming with joy). Oh! heaven be praised and 
thanked for that! M at a so you have! Pand what 
may that be, Hedda, eh ? 


Pe Mr, Punch's Pocket Ibsen. By F. Anstey. London: W. Heinemann 
1893. 
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Heppa (at the with scorn). Yes, 

Goorge, A. have i old dippers of ‘the attentive aunt, and I 
have the horse-pistols of the deceased general !’ 

“ Pill-Doctor Herdal,” however, is the student’s master-key to 
the Ibsen drama, the true invisible world displayed of the Master, 
the solution of the mysteries which have inspired all manner of 
rash and confident persons to pen sequels to the drama. The 
volatile elements of the dramas combine, in this delightful con- 
ception, by the magic of the Ansteyan alchemy. All the 
characters reappear—Nora, with her education completed, Hilda, 
and the rest—and all are vastly “ advanced,” and the better for 
the progress. The result is a kind of complex avatar in Hilda- 
Nora-Helmer-Wangel. Dr. Herdal, indeed, is a creation more 
Ibsenite than Ibsen’s own, if possible, and a creation of adorable 
humour and cf wondrous inspiration. The force of satire and 
burlesque could no further go. Mr. Partridge’s drawings are in 
his happiest vein. Most of us have succumbed to their irresistible 
drollery week after week as they appeared in the pages of Punch, 
Their accord with the theme is simply perfect. 


GAY’S POEMS.* 


R. JOHN UNDERHILL is fast gaining ground as a 
careful and capable editor of eighteenth-century literature. 
He made his début, if we remember aright, by the compactly 
arranged and excellently annotated selection from Spence’s 
Anecdotes which was included in the “ Camelot” series in 1890; 
and, in 1892, he followed up this rehabilitation of a neglected 
classic by an equally valuable compilation (in the “Scott 
Library”) from that old-time Notes and Queries, the Athenian 
Oracle, In this enterprise he had the advantage of an introduc- 
tory letter from Mr. Walter Besant, who had already exploited 
Dunton’s miscellaneous repertory of middle-class opinion in making 
the preliminary studies for the novels called Dorothy Forster and 
For Faith and Freedom. Mr. Underhill’s latest contribution to 
the literature of what we must now regard as his favourite 
period is an edition in two volumes of Gay’s poetical works. 
This is also the most recent issue of the charming “ Muses’ 
Library ” of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. The earlier volumes of 
the series have been so good of their kind that we shall not 
fall into the error of stigmatizing the former editors by unduly 
exaggerating the value of the last comer, a not uncommon prac- 
tice where series of books are concerned. But we may say, sans 
phrase, that this is certainly as pretty an edition of the Georgian 
fabulist as we have ever seen—probably it is the prettiest ever 
produced. It is needless to praise the format, as the “ Muses’ 
Library” has already been accepted by the public. But as 
regards this particular addition to it, we may further say 
that the portrait of Gay is good, the “Introductory Memoir” 
excellent, and the “ Notes” exactly what they should be. Much 
absolutely new light is scarcely to be looked for; but Mr. Under- 
hill has managed to rectify several minor errors, of which the 
dictionary-makers of the future will do well to take note. We 
do not remember that the rare poem, The Female Faction, quoted 
at the foot of p. Lxix., has ever been mentioned in any account of 
Gay ; and the unpublished letter at p. xlii. suggests that it might 
be well to make a collection of the poet’s correspondence, and 
particularly of those charming joint epistles which (with the 
Duchess of Queensberry) he sent from Amesbury to Swift at 
Dublin. The originals are all, we believe, to be found in the 
MS. room of the British Museum. 

For Gay himself, despite a certain moral flabbiness and lack of 
independence, it is difficult to believe that the man who had so 
many friends among the wisest and best of his contemporaries 
was not endowed with some personal charm which warranted 
their attachment. But it may, perhaps, be questioned whether 
he can now long continue to retain the exceptionally elevated 
position which the traditional popularity of his Fables, the adven- 
titious success of his ballad-operas, and the loyal enthusiasm of 
his admirers have hitherto sufficed to secure for him. “ Time,” 
as Mr. Underhill truly says, “has, indeed, laid a gentle hand 
upon his literary fame.” But even Time must discriminate in 
the end, and Time will probably decide that a proportion of fairly 
good fables, half a dozen songs, one poem of antiquarian interest, 
and another notable for its folklore, scarcely amount to a legacy 
more durable than brass. Nor, although he is popularly supposed 
to have been sadly neglected by the Great of his own time, is it 
possible, in the face of that inexorable later investigation which 
takes nothing for granted, to regard a poet as particularly evil- 
starred who, with such mediocre equipment, obtained considerable 
fame, made a modest fortune, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey “ like a peer of the realm.” 


.. * The Poetical Works of John Gay. Edited, with a Life and Notes, 
~ by John Underhill. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


thee many French books on Bacon have seemed, or more 

than seemed, to start from the thought “here is an 
impudent Englishman who has been set up as a rival and 
predecessor of Descartes ; let us knock him down as best we can.” 
M. Fonsegrive, we are glad to say, has no such starting point. 
He holds, indeed, that Bacon cannot be compared with Descartes 
as a philosopher in the proper sense, and we are here as heartily 
with him as if we had been born in Touraine. He does not 
appear to think the influence of Bacon a good influence on the 
whole ; and here, perhaps, we are not a great way off him. But 
he regards “ topmost Verulam” as a very great man, and of an 
influence reaching even to the present day; and in this respect 
we are fully with him, and he himself stands quite apart from the 
mere French Chauvinist of metaphysics. It is curious to find here 
a fresh instance of the justice which is beginning to be done to that 
great, if one-sided, genius, Joseph de Maistre; for M. Fonsegrive 
admits that his view is not so very different from that of the terrible 
Savoyard. Maistre, however, was not in a position, nor would he 
perhaps have cared if he had been in a position, to draw the dis- 
tinction, which M. Fonsegrive draws very neatly and well, between 
Bacon’s relation to the scientific or modern spirit as an initiator 
of distinct processes or methods, and his relation to it as an antici- 
pator of its general tone and point of view. In the former respect 
he admits, as both scientific and philosophical historians have done, 
that Bacon’s soil is sterile. Nobody has yet made adiscovery by 
the method of the New Organon, and nobody will; while Bacon’s 
own attitude to the best scientific personages of his own day was 
arrogant, uncomprehending, and, but forthis want of comprehension, 
unfair. On the other hand, M. Fonsegrive holds Bacon with much 
reason as the very protagonist of the modern “ positive” view gene- 
rally. He himself goes so far as to regard Bacon, not, indeed, as per- 
sonally hypocritical in his religious professions, but as really, whether 
he knew it or not, an anti-Supernaturalist, an anti-Idealist, 
and an anti-Christian. We do not know that we should go so 
far as this, because we are by no means so sure as M. Fonsegrive 
appears to be that the practice of keeping the spheres of reason 
and faith apart, which was common in the seventeenth century, 
and almost universal in the eighteenth, involves either intellectual 
dishonesty or logical defect. But that the Baconian temper 
savours of the Atheistic was shown as a matter of conscious or 
unconscious attraction by the eighteenth century philosophes, and 
may be said to have been proved by Joseph de Maistre. M. 
Fonsegrive, like not a few other Continental philosophers now- 
adays, believes that a metaphysical and spiritualist rally is 
imminent, if it has not begun. Ainsi soit-il. The state of philo- 
sophy under the other dispensation cannot be said to be either 
interesting or gracious. 

Official employment under the Ministry of Fine Art had, till a 
short time ago, for some years diverted M. Larroumet, whose two 
excellent books (2) on Moliére and on Marivaux marked him out 
as one of the best living French critics of the academic school, 
from literary work. He has since returned to lecturing and 
to writing, and this volume is, we think, the first-fruits of the 
return. The longest and most prominent piece in the volume 
is an article—almost a book in itself—on Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
an article which takes for “peg” the remarkable edition of her 
letters not long ago issued by M. Monval, and then duly noticed 
here, but which possesses, from the author's great knowledge of 
the subject and period, independent value. Another, of consider- 
able length also, devotes itself to Somaize, the historian of the 
Précieuses. The rest are shorter, but of varied interest. We 
cannot quite agree with M. Larroumet in his patriotic endeavour 
to insist on the indigenous origins of the Romantic movement. 
The Romantics were men and Frenchmen, and there was plenty 
of French human nature in them; but the determining influence 
of their Romanticism was foreign—as, indeed, by a very curious 
law, all the determining influences of great “moments” in French 
literature of which we have any knowledge have been. We have 
only room to note a very interesting paper on M. Brunetidre, 
with whom M. Larroumet is in obvious and natural sympathy. 

The more fanatical admirers of Pierre Loti may be annoyed to 
find in L’erilée(3) not a new novel, nor even a collection of 
stories, but only a bundle of miscellaneous pieces. There is that 
extravagantly adulatory dithyramb on Carmen Sylva, which we 
loved not when it first appeared ; another and longer piece (the 
title one) on the same good lady at Venice, “Constantinople in 
1890,” a short note on African serpent charmers, and two 
“ Japoneries.” They all possess, no doubt, the qualities of style, 


(1) Frangois Bacon, Par C. L. Fonsegrive. Paris: Lethielleux. 
(2) Etudes de littérature et d’art. Par Gustave Larroumet. Paris: 


(3) L’exilée. Par Pierre Loti. Paris; Calmann Lévy. 
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or at least of writing, which have won their author his, in our 
humble opinion, somewhat excessive vogue. 

We should be, in any case, conciliated to M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
protest against Anti-Semitism and Judenhetze (4) by his opening 
words, “ce livre a é6té écrit par un Chrétien et un Frangais.” It 

uires some courage to write that in France now. But the 
book has other merits. It is not Phil-Hebraic in the odd George 
Eliot manner, but only rationally tolerant and extremely well 
informed. 

We can give but brief notice to the last four books on our list. 
M. Pierling’s (5) diplomatic doctor is a certain Laurent Rinhuber 
de Renufer, who exercised diplomatic-doctorial functions between 
Saxony and Russia in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Captain de Pimodan’s (6) journey across the Balkan Peninsula is 
printed in a pretty book, is recent and observant, and does not 
neglect things historical and archeological. M. Usséle’s work (7) 
on Japan, which is beautifully printed on Japanese paper with 
Japanese ornaments, deals chiefly with the timber and other 
vegetable products of the Archipelago, and is abundantly illus- 
trated. M. Grégoire (8) thinks and hopes that the Roman 
Church will attempt a Christianization of Socialism. We think 
it very likely that she will attempt it—and certain that her 
candlestick will be removed if she persists in the attempt. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Y honed Chronicles of the Sid, by Adela E. Orpen (Religious 

Tract Society)—in less heroic style the “ Life and Travels of 
Adelia Gates ”—is as pleasant a book of travel as we have had in 
hand for long past. 1t was the Arabs of the Algerian desert, as 
her chronicler explains, who named Miss Gates “the Sid,” 
possibly from their deep impression of the traveller's independence 
and philosophic bearing. Mistress of herself this adventurous 
American lady invariably appears in this bright and entertaining 
record. Anecdotes for parents and lessons for travellers abound 
in its pages. The child is father of the traveller, and we wonder 
less at the victorious energy that carried Miss Gates through the 
remote wilds of Algeria and Tunis, with almost invisible luggage, 
when we think of the stories told of her resourceful and self- 
reliant youth, As a small child, for example, she induced her 
mother to take a “big bite” of a beautiful but excessively ill- 
flavoured apple, in order that her parent might know how she 
felt when compelled to study Paradise Lost. Then, as a school 
teacher, in a rural district, it chanced that she had to assert her 
authority by chastising two big boys with a birch rod. They 
towered head and shoulders above her, and she tried to make 
them feel. It was absurdly ineffectual, yet, whether from polite- 
ness or want of humour, none of these young Americans laughed. 
Miss Gates gave up teaching, and entered the mills at Lowell as a 
factory hand—just to be “independent,” for there was no need 
for such enterprise. Those who remember the enthusiastic 
description Dickens gives of Lowell may be interested in learn- 
ing that “many ladies, now married to clergymen, barristers, 
and other men of high social position, at one time worked in the 
mills.” The author gives some interesting pictures of farm life, as 
it no longer is, in New England and Kansas. In Kansas, that high- 
toned State, it was considered indecorous to speak of bulls—all cattle 
were “cows ”—and the New York settlers were amused by hear- 
ing a young man delicately inquiring if they had seen anything of 
“dad's black male cow.” The story of her travels shows an 
invincible aptitude in Miss Gates for the substantial pleasures of 
travel. Wherever her wandering disposition led her—in the 
Holy Land, in Egypt, or with the Arabs in Algeria—she lived 
with the natives, following as much as possible the native rule. 
Her philosophy of travel is based on the art of doing without 
things. Even on the Nile her dinner consisted of “one onion, 
two radishes, a piece of unleavened bread, and a lump of raw 
sugar.” This is thin fare indeed. No wonder is it that a dinner 
of ten courses, with sparkling wine, in a tent on the Mount of 
Olives, struck Miss Gates as “ hideous” (p. 228). 

The True Story of Kaspar Hauser, by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land (Macmillan & Co.), like most of the literature concerning 
the,“ Foundling of Nuremberg,” is both a résumé of the Hauser 
legend and a reply to a recent book on the subject. The parti- 
cular volume of provocation, in this instance, appeared last winter, 


ue Tsraél chez les nations. Par A. Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: Calmann 


— Un médecin et un diplomate. Par P. Pierling. Paris: Bouillon. 
(6) De Goritz & Sofia. Par le Capitaine de Pimodan. Paris: 


(7) A travers le Japon. Par L. Usstle. Paris: Rothschild. 
(8) Le pape, les catholiques, et la question sociale, Par L. Grégoire. 


* may be but a memory with many people, like some vague ne- 


and we commented at the time on the nature of its so-called 
“evidence.” The Duchess of Cleveland, who had long since de- 
cided not to notice anonymous German pamphlets reflecting on 

her father, Lord Stanhope, felt that silence was no longer possible 
when an English writer reproduced charges and insinuations 

which a German law court found to be libellous ten years ago. “In 

my great indignation,” the Duchess writes, “I would have wel- 

comed the weapon of defence I had rejected in Germany ”—# e. as 

plaintiff with Dr. Meyer in the Ratisbon libel suit—* but I found 

that the law of England did not place it inmy hands.” The story 

of Kaspar Hauser is altogether a striking illustration of the 
Hudibrastic verse about the equal pleasure “ of being cheated as 

to cheat.” It matters not whether Hauser was confined, as he 
stated, in a kind of “ Little Ease,” and on being released appeared 
suddenly in the streets of Nuremberg. His story appealed to the 
credulous, and his forlorn condition attracted to him the philan- 

thropic. The extraordinary attentions of which he was the ob 
ject naturally at length developed an excessive vanity. The inge- 
nious and docile youth became an adept in duplicity and lying. 

Nothing is more expressive of the credulity of the people who were 
associated with him than the explanation of this remarkable change 
which Professor Daumer, his tutor, and one of his many guardians, 
published to a wondering world. Daumer, who was a disciple 
of Hahnemann and a vegetarian, gravely attributed the change 
in his pupil’s morals to the base action of an enemy who had 
persuaded Hauser to become a flesh-eater. That he attempted 
suicide once, as he undoubtedly did, is a strong argument that it 
was by suicide he came to his end, despite the disagreement of 
the surgeons on the point. 

In The Great Peril (“ Black and White” Office) Mr. Laird 
Clowes has woven an ingenious fabric, even though it be not all 
of a piece in consistency. The conception is decidedly fresh, and 
the story is cleverly planned and plausibly carried out until we 
reach the explanatory point. The scheme of the conspirators, 
who employ the inventions of science in abominable devices for 
the conquest of an empire, is truly magnificent, and there is 
undeniable force in the plea that epidemics of unreason do occa- 
sionally seize nations, and one man, like “The Man” in Mr. 
Clowes’s romance, may lead the infatuated millions to destruction. 
But we are inclined to think there is something unnecessary, 
something injurious, to the illusion of this amusing apologue in 
the explanation of the machinery employed. The “ Phloisbophone” 
is a delightful creation ; but the mysterious will-destroying plaster 
might have been left absolutely mysterious. Why hint that it 
was medicated at all? And why medicated with cocaine ? 

Various in quality are the short stories collected under the 
title Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece (Chatto & Windus), by Mr. Grant 
Allen, One of the most taking of the set—* Pallinghurst 
Barrow ” it is called—is not free from touches of slipshod writing 
which spoil much of the clever fiction of Mr. Grant Allen. 
Perhaps the contributor to many magazines is apt to write in 
haste; but then he goes on writing for magazines and does not 
repent in leisure. What is the meaning of “an invisible crowd 
that gathers around him immaterial”? In “The Sixth Com- 
mandment,” again, the conduct of Griswold, attended by a crowd 
of friends, always “ boisterous and excited,” is in absurd contra- 
diction to his character, And in “ Melissu’s Tour” Mr, Grant 
Allen, who is up in so many things, shows himself not to be up 
in cricket when he describes a Cambridge graduate as “ a dear 
good fellow and a splendid long-stop.” These may seem little 
matters in a magazine, but they distress the appreciative reader 
of books. 

An Artist in Crime, by Rodrigues Ottolengui (Putnam’s Sona), 
is a detective story based on a motif that has the merit of novelty, 
and is as intricate in plotting and counter-plotting as such stories 
may be, The author has evidently studied Poe, yet his inventions, 
though elaborate to the perilous excess of artifice, are not without 
an original speciousness. A smart young man, ineredulous of 
detective reputation, lays a wager with a friend that he will 
commit a crime and escape detection within a year. The greatest 
detective of the time overhears the rash undertaking as he lies 
awake in the sleeping-car of the train where the bet is made. 
The result is a conflict of wits between them, which ends in the 
well-deserved defeat of the professional man who behaves at 
times as no detective might, could, or should behave, exeeps in 
fiction. 

The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph, by Henry M. Field 
(Gay & Bird), is a story that has been told before now, but not 
with more fulness of detail and not with greater effect than in 
Mr. Field’s interesting narrative. The vicissitudes that attended 
the enterprise and the years of alternating discouragement and 
hope—“ twelve long years of unceasing toil” to the late Mr. 
Cyrus Field—that were consumed in carrying out the project 
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collection of a Verne-like story of wild speculation. Time and 
custom have somewhat dimmed the brightness and wonder of the 
achievement. It is hard now to believe that there ever were 
unbelievers. Mr. Field's book vividly calls up the not-distant 
past that yet seems so far off, and the story of the whole enter- 
prise finds a capable historian. 

An encyclopedia of Technical Education may be said to be 
one of the requirements of the age, and The New Technical 
Educator (Cassell & Co.), of which we have the first volume, 
appears to meet the want satisfactorily from various points of 
view. It comprises articles on Carpentry, Cotton Spinning, 
Dyeing, Electrical Engineering, Plumbing, Practical Mechanics, 
and other industrial subjects that are thoroughly workmanlike in 
style, and illustrated by excellent diagrams. 


In The Romance of Electricity (Religious Tract Society) Mr. 
John Munro treats of the “ electricity of nature,” the manifesta- 
tions of a physical force, such as terrestrial magnetism, thunder 
and lightning, St. Elmo’s fire, the Aurora, and the like. These 
are subjects of personal interest to most people, and Mr. Munro's 
book, well illustrated from photographs of lightning-flashes and 
other sources, is written in an attractive style, and should be 
popular. 

Among new editions we note Professor Masson’s Puvetical 
Works of Milton, with memoir, notes, &c., in three volumes 
{Macmillan & Co.); A Book of Golden Thoughts, by Henry 
Attfield, “Golden Treasury” series (Macmillan & Co.); and 
The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette, by M. C. Bishop (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) 

Messrs. Walker & Co., a firm already noted for ingenious 
library requisites, have issued certain boxes of “ Adjustable 
Drawer Partitions” which should be useful. Everybody knows 
that to keep papers of different sizes, let alone miscellaneous 
articles, out of inextricable confusion in an undivided drawer is 
impossible, for the mere opening and shutting does the mischief. 
Fixed partitions, on the other hand, are inelastic and incon- 
venient. These new devices are tiny wire hurdles, so to speak, 
of different sizes, with screw tips like that of a gimlet for fasten- 
ing in the wood floor of the drawer. 

We have also received Sanitary Engineering in India, by John 
Wallace, C.E, (Bombay: Education Society); Estadistica 
Comercial de la Repiiblica de Chile for the years 1890 and 1891 
(Valparaiso: Helfmann); The Oficial Year-Book of the Scientific 
and Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland for 1893 
(Griffin & Co.); Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 
Vol. XVIII. (Heywood) ; Agricultural Insurance, translated from 
the German of Dr. P. Mayat by the Rev. Arthur Lloyd, M.A. 
{Sonnenschein & Co.); A Text-Book of Tropical Agriculture, by 
. A. Alford Nicholls, M.D. (Macmillan"& Co.) ; Outlines of the 
Principles of History, translated from the German of the late 
Professor J.G. Droysen by E. Benjamin Andrews (Boston: Ginn 
& Co.); Geology, an elementary handbook, by A. J. Jukes- 
Browne (Whittaker & Co.); and the Catalogue for 1892-93 of 
New Jersey College, Princeton. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 SourHampton Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 
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As Used in the Royal Palaces. 


May be obtained on ordinary Hire, or purchased on the one, two, or three years’ 
Hire Purchase system. New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W- 
Telegraphic Address : KgyNore, Lonpon. Telephone No. 3564. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 
Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FAIR-TRADE CLUB, 
26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


President, 
The Right Hon. LORD MASHAM OF SWINTON. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
Town Members, £2 2s. perannum. | Country Members, £1.1s, per annum. 
For further particulars apply to SECRETARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 3, 1893. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


AMADON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY, taken prisoners in 
omer by the French Army under the command of General Dodis, during the 
recent he greatest novelty in Europe. 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY.—Female Warriors 


of strange picturesque type. Finest of the Races of Africa. 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY. —The pa of the 
Season. Exciting Martial Display. ‘al Performances 


AN WARRIORS of —Native Dance at 
Wedding Feast. Seats, Sixpence and One Shilling. Children Half-price to Shilling 


"AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY. — Religious “War 


Dance. Sacrificial Dance, Song and Dance of Victory 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY.—Thrilling Scenes. 


Sham Fight between two Hostile Tribes. 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY.—“ As to their 


that nothing so original has been seen in Eng- 
THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission, 1s. 10 to 6. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


THE | GRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS by Carolus 
Collier, Millet Lenbach ioness of G Granby, &e, &c. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS of H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales, Emperor William I. = Cormeen » Prince Bismarck. Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord R. Churchill, arquis of Salisbu four, Jane Hading. C uelin (cadet), 
Toole, Mrs. Jopling, Cuninghame Olee Nethersole, Beerbohm Tree, &c. &c. 


Ror SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Mall -SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 
Admission, One Shilling. 


ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
A GENTLEMAN is anxious to place his DAUGHTER, aged 


Sixteen. in a Family living in or near oF Octob where there i+ a girl of about the same 
r. given and required.— 


and a Governess is kept. September or 
Q. P., May & Will ams, Ne ag 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON, 
[THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, June 27. 1893, 
One o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for “aking on BUILDING LEASES. _ a 
of 80 years several PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND situate in King 
Street, Aldgate, Warwick Lane, and Golden Lane. 
Further particulars with conditions and printed forms of » may be had on applica- 
tion at the Oifice of the Engineer to the Commission in the Guildhall” 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 
Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly authorized Agent, on the above- 
mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, and the parties whose offers are accepted 
will be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 
tor Warwi must be sealed up, endorsed on the outside ‘ * Tender for Govund. King Street " 
‘arwick Lane, as the case may be), and be d d in to the 
before One o'clock on'the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall: HENRY BLAKE, 
May 1, 1893, Principal Clerk. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE. 


Head Master. 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Rev. C. CHAMBERS. Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident 


Manchester. Birmingham! Furnished with 
view to efficiency, health, and co: The Modern Side 


Terms, 34 Guineas a year ; Head Master's House, 48 Guineas a year. 
Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £1 week. Clerical 
Masters resides inthe Ci during vacations. 
‘or tus and Views of the Col a) to the Hgap- Masten, or to 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—TWO F OUNDA- 

TION SCHOLARSHIPS (at least) vaine Ninety ond, ee. Guineas per an 

ONE WARDEN EXHIBITION value Lt Guineas; and THREE MINOR EXHIB: 

(at least) value Thicty Guineas, will be competed for rust 3,4.5. Candidates 
between elever and fifteen 1893. Subjects of Examination : Divinity, 

are eligible for the Ex jons on! re 
and under thirteen.—Apply to Rev. the WARDEN 


(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE end TRAINING FARMS, 


y. ffolk. 
For the Traini of those Colon tate The College owns and farms 
for the Instruction of ite Students fine Seaside Estate of 1,000 

Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more to competition at 
Midsummer, 1993, value fom £25 to £508 a 7ane, which may be increased a special fund to 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
} FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS £15,000,000, 
RePYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated A.D. 1726. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID....... £36,000,000. 


ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL rnsvRANCE COMPANY LiMiTED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


\PIRE 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.. Lane, Lenten. 
- on deman: 
TWO ver AND-A-HALE per CENT. INTEREST the minimum men balances, whep 


below 
not dra be DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives smal) 


sums on deposit, and allows interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, XNCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL in all 
Willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 1_particulai 


Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 
8 Lan ‘aster Place, Strand, W.C 
MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for “abidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and In 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and er gentle — 

for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


Unequalled +} _-. ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
t wines. Moderate tariff. Electric Light 
sled Cusine, GEO. H HECKE ORD, Manager. 


8 ndin; Fight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 

fi fi the 
Tiustrated Price- List ull of Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, a ildren, 

with nes 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.O. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President—LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B, 
1,815children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars ofhow the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Ax? 
Society will be sent on application. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


Two of £30, one of £50, and one of £40. J 12.— further 
particulars apply to the Rev. the Radley Colles For 


ISTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill up 
For apply to the Dean's Yard, duty 


HE WORCESTER ROYAL FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


(Modern and Classical.) 
First Appointment of HEAD MAS CER woder New Scheme under the Entwwed Schools 
a, ond © must be a Graduate of some University in the 2 Gases 's Dom! 
nd, 7150. with a i Fee d according to 


Ro ence. 
Copies of ay be obt frome Deighton & Co., 
of ma ta! ‘om Messrs. Bookse!l High cum, 
r, Clerk to v 
than four testimonials, shou’ 1d be ‘orwarded conor before more 


M588 Le CODMAN, 18 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 


AnEmi fon Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


(CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 


i UIRED for the pport of thie Unendowed There are now 
gat bedi'n the buildings ‘Annual Expenses about £84,000, towards whic the cnly fixed 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients now opened. 
Thie Hospital is on poovitens principles. Population, one mile radius, 


DI t the subscri tients. Bankers: 
recei ntormation ven 08; land Road, 

BYERS, Secretary. 
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SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
L=FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, anc 
Managers.... { Tx DERSON, ANDERSON. CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5. W 8.W. 


P and QO, 
e BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. BRINDISI, 
ADEN, and MADRAS via BOMBAY 
COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS JAPAN 
ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
eR spply at the Company's Offices. 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 


vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
ABERDEE 


every fortnight. 


full-po' wered teamers will eail as for MELBOURNE and 
Passengers’ for all Australien New Zealand Ports. 1 The accommoda- 

Third Class Passengers is and a Surgeon will accompany 
Fares—Saloon from £50 ; Third Class from 14 "ly 


ly to the Owners, Gro. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, or to the West- 
End Agents, SEWELL & CRowTaHER, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


COHN BRINSMEAD & SOND 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14& NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


BOOKS, &c. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anno 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
On June 6, in 3 vols. ; at all Libraries. 
ALL ALONG THE RIVER. 
A Novel, by the Author of“ Vixen," “ Lady Audley's Secret,” * Gerard,” xc. 
London : SIMPKIN & Co., Limited. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARE: A TALE 
OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 68, 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN 


“* Dark: a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel. It deals with an incident 

is only too common, in less delicate hands is always but 

sk!il and in a manner to no one save those who shrink from looking at all facts in the 
éace.”—Mr. JAMES Pars, in the Illustrated News. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & ©O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, fep. Svo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
¥ limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. F 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 
MABEL Roptyson, Author of  Disenchantment,” “The Plan 
wnat Sent wane" must be regarded as an exceptionably able, interesting, and 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


EXPERIENCES or 4 PRUSSIAN OFFICER 
IN THE RUSSIAN SERVICE, 


DURING THE TURKISH WAR OF 1877-78. 


By RICHARD GRAF VON PFEIL, 


Major and Battalion Commander in the Grenadier Regiment Crown Prince 
Frederick William (2nd Silesian), No. 11. 


‘Translated from the German (Fourth Edition) by Colonel C. W. BOWDLER. 
With a Map. Large post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 
LIST OF CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 
I, From Silesia to St. Petersburg. 
11. From Moscow to Bucharest. 
1m. From Bucharest to Gorni Studen, 
Iv, At the Tsar’s Headquarters. 
v. From Gorni-Studen to the Bal- 


kans. 

vi. Sojourn in the Hainkivi Valley. 
vu. From Hainkii to 
vu. The Passage of the Balkans, Jan- 

uary, 1878, 


‘LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W, 


CHAP. 
1x. Battle of Shipka. 
. Second 


xm. From Kazanlik to Adrianople. 

xu. Adrianople. 

xIv. From Adrianop'e to San Stefano. 
xv. the Grand-Duke Nicholas 


at 
Xvi. Under the Command of General 
von Totleben. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW: 


A Monthly Periodical devoted to the Interests 
of Musie in Schools. 


Published on the First of every Month, Price 14d. Post-free, 2d. 
, Annual Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


CONTAINS 

MUSICAL OF GENERAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS, 

buted by School Music Special: 

NOTES ON MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

REPORTS OF SCHOOL CONCERTS AND COMPETITIONS. 

SCHOOL SONGS IN BOTH NOTATIONS AND SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES 
OF THE CHILDREN IN THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF SCHOOLS. 

EXERCISES IN SIGHT-SINGING IN BOTH NOTATIONS. 

REVIEWS OF SCHOOL MUSIC. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE QUESTIONS IN MUSIC SET AT THE DIFFERENT 
EXAMINATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT AND OTHER EXAMINING BODIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, &c. 


Articles on the following Topics have appeared, or are in preparation :— 
“ How to Deal with Flat Singing.” “ How to Train Boys’ Voices.” 

“ How to Teach Transition or Change of Key and the Minor Mode,” 

“ How to Combine Time and Tune,” 
“ How to Teach Quick Six-Eight or Six-Pulse Measure.” 
“ How to Train for Telling by Ear.” “ How to Teach a School Song.” 

“ How to Classify Mixed Classes.” 

~“* How to Beat Time.” ** How to Work for Competition” &c. 


The Music separately, Price Three Halfpence. 


During the past Year School Songs in both Notations, by the Sollowing Composers, 
have appeared ;:— 

Franz Abt—W. Sterndale Bennett —H. Elliot Button—S. C. Cooke—J. W. Elliott 
—A.Scott Gatty-—Dr. Harrington—G. Linley—G. A. Macfarren—Florence A. 
Marshall—Lowell Mason—Alfred Moffat—W. W. Pearson—Alberto Randegger— 
B, M. Ramsey—Dr. Roland Rogers—H. W. Schartau—Schumann—Sir J. Stainer. 


The Series of Sight Singing Exercises, specially written by 
W. G. McNaught, will be continued. 


Handsome Cases for Binding Vol. I., now ready, price 1s, 6d. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
‘ and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIEH’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MADAME DE 


KRUDENER. By CLARENCE ForD. Illustrated, with Portraits of Madame 
de Krudener and the Emperor Alexander 1. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


ZOOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA: a 


T+xt-Book for Students. By A. E. Surptey, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Christ's College, and Demonstrator of Comparative Anstomy in the 
University of Cambridge. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s, net. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By Joun 


ADDINGTON SymMonps. New and Enlarged Edition, with a Chapter on 
Herondas, In 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


DANTE. By AppiIncron Symonps. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ASTRONOMY during the 


CENTURY. By AGyes M. Currke. Tuoird sdition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ONE VIRTUE: a Fiction. 


JAMES, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. A Novel. 


By Pau. Cusuine. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BORN in EXILE. A Novel. 


GirstnG, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Cartes T. C. 


By GEorGE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 932. JUNE 1893. 2s. 6d. 
OonTENTS : 

COLONIES, TARIFFS, AND TRADE TREATIES. 
TWO PRINCESSES OF THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No. VI. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A WOMAN JOURNALIST. 
EARLSOCOURT. Chaps, XXI-XXIV. 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES: HIS ART AND INFLUENCE, 
HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
GENERAL WILLIAM HAMLEY. 
NOTES ON SCOTTISH MEDICINE IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 

By Professor GRAINGER STUART. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND HOME RULE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNE, 1893. 


THE GOSPEL OF PETER. By the Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
ULSTER AND THE CONUEDESATS STATES. By Prixce CAMILLE DE PoLioxac 
(former General in the Confederate Army). 
61, HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH POVERTY. (With Diagrams.) By Gustay¥ 
. STEFF 
BARS I eed AND THEIR PRICES. By W. Roperts (Editor of “The Book- 


AN “IMPOSSIBLE CORRESPONDENCE—1892. By R. F. 

THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. By Mrs. CReyKe. 

THE POLDI-PEZZOLI COLLECTION AT MILAN. By Cuartgs L. Eastlake 
(Keeper of the National Gallery). 

*PLUNDERING AND BLUNDERING.” By J. HeatTox 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. By Dr. Jouyx Barry TcKE. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM (a Reply to Prof. Max Miller). By A. P. SINNETT. 

HOW TO ATTRACT CAPITAL TO THE LAND. By the Right Hon. Lonp VERNoy. 

A NATURALIST'S VIEW Of THE FUR-SEAL QUESTLION. By P. L. 
(Secretary of the Zoological Society). 

THE CRAVING FOR FICTION. By Sir Heenent MAxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 

PROTECTION AND THE EMPIRE. By Wa.rer Frewen Lorp. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD: a Guide to the 


Watering-Places and Health Resurts of Europe, the Mediterranean, &c., 
a Trip through India, Kdited by A. K. Fep. 
vo, 33. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for 
this Edition. 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Vols. 
Price, cloth, 5s. ; half-leather, 6s. each. 


Now ready. I'lustrated by 
GUY MANNERING Gordon Browne. 


THE ANTIQUARY Paul Hardy. 


ROB ROY Lockhart Bogle. 
BLACK DWARF. Walter Paget. 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE... Lockhart Bogle. 
OLD MORTALITY ... Frank Dadd. 


HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN - William Hole, R.S.A. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR . John Williamson, 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Henry Irving Shakespeare.’’ 
Revised and extended by the Author. 
“The most trustworthy and acceptable book of the kind that is before the 
public.” —Globe. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR ALL: 


In Accordance with the Syllabus 4 the Department of 
Science and Art 


By W. J. HARRISON, F.G.S., tod R. J. BAILEY. 


“ An admirable little primer, which deals in a clear and Practical way with the 
eloments of one of the most attractive branches of science.” —Speaker. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churckwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 
(COMPLETING VOL. VIIL) 


BISMARCK AS PHILOSEMITE. By Agyo_p 
THE ETON MISSION. By A. Besson. 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, (lIllustrated.) E. VeNABLes (Canon of 


FLOWER LORE. vii 


FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF —, MARTYN, 
By Sanpys Wason. 


TWO EDITIONS OF COVERDALE’S TESTAMENTS. ) 
By J. Dore. 


AN ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. By M. E. MacMICHAEL, 

THE LIFE AND CONFESSION OF ASENATH. By M. Broprick. 

A LAYMAN’S REMINISCENCES. (Constnding w.” 


THE SLOWLY-GRINDING MILLS. (Constating Chaps.) 


y Mrs. BaNKs. 
THE NARROW WAY. By OLIVE MOLESWORTH. 
THE SNAIL’S RACE. (Illustrated.) By EvirH CARRINGTON, 
UNDER THE BIBLE AND SUN—BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWER*S— 
CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES—REVIEWS — CORRESPONDENCE — NEW- 


The Serial commencing in No. L., Vol. IX. (July), will be entitled, 


A REAL REPENTANCE. 


By AUSTIN CLARE. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING 
CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
JUNE, 1893. 


The Behring Sea Case. By EDWARD Bonn. 
Kandahar in 1880 before Maiwand. By was 8. P. OLIVER. 
and Indian Cadets. 
Otticers. By Capt. W. WILSON, 
and Distri bution of Artillery : @ Reply to Colonel Maurice. By 
HITE, 
Applied Le? A Competitive Examinations. By Capt. H. R. GALL (late Northum- 
rs, 
Major F. R. HENDERSON, 
Soldiering in India. 
Mahan on Nelson and Pitt. J.F. Rick, C.B 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir EVELYN Woop, V.C. 
‘oti 
ews and Notices Of “TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 
Offices : 15 York Street, Covent Gorden, plquten. WC. And at all Railway Stations. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works, 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lowpow. 

140 STRAND, W.C., AnD 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 616 
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W. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. 2s. 6d. 
THE FLAG OF UNION. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE COLLAPSE IN AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. HAROLD Fixcn-Ha Trox. 
NEW HUMORISTS AND NON-HUMORISTS. By Joun TOOLE. 
THE ART OF THE YEAR. By WILLIAM SHaRp. 
WEALTH, LABOUR, AND ABILITY. By W. H. MALLock. 
by OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By W. J. 
JRTHOPE. 
BXILE OF TUS MARQUISE DE FALAISEAU, By the Baroness 8, I. DE ZUYLEN 
YEVELT. 
TUE NEW ERA IN LETTERS. By 
AT THE SIGN OF THE EAGLE. By GiLpEert PARKER. 
AMONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE,. 


Demy 8vo. with Map, 12s. 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHINA: being an 


Account, for the General Reader, of an Ancient Empire and People. By 

DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, Author of “ England and Russia in Central 

Asia” &c, [This day. 
Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

The LIFE and ENTERPRISES of FERDI- 
NAND DE LESSEPS. By G. Bannetr Smira, Author of “ The History of 
tbe English Parliament” &c. (This day. 

Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


LEAYES, from_9 SPORTSMAN'S DIARY. 
one cloth, 1s. 
Thirteenth Year, Revised and 


LONDON in 1898. [Illustrated by Twenty 


Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets, also by a large General Map of 
London. Originally Compiled by Herpert Fry, Editor of the “* Royal 
Guide to the London Charities,” ** Handbook to Normandy,” “‘The Road to 
Paris,” &c. [Ready next week, 


Eleventh Year, 1893. Price 2s. Three Hundred Illustrations. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES: a Volume of Sketches 


of Paintings, Water-Colours, &c., in the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, 
= Water-Colour Societies, and other Exhibitions. Edited by Henry 
LACKBURN, 
** Will be welcomed by all who want a compact handy guide to the best pictures 
of the year,” 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WHAT AILS THE HOUSE? 


By A. L. HADDON. 8 vols. 
“ Mr. Haddon bas constructed his story on remarkable lines; he has a secret 


worth the k , and that he keeps securely locked till almost the very close of a 
delightful novel which will be read with pleasure.”—Scotsman, 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, 
FIRST WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 
“ An interesting story, full of incident, and told with much vigour and fresh- 
ness,"”— Manchester Examiner. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 


MARKED “PERSONAL.” By Anna Katnarine 


Green, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,” and “Cynthia Wakeham's 
Money.” Boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d, 


NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and 
the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O’ConNoR Morris. 


With numerous Illustrations. Fully I'lustrated, large crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s, (Vol. VIII, “ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, 
&c. By THomson Jay Hupson, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By F. Hotper, Author of “ Life and Works of Charles Darwin” &c. 
Fally Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. each. 
III. MOBY DICK; or, the White Whale. 
IV. WHITE JACKET; or, the World on a Man-of-War. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, |.ONDON; anp NEW YORK. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 33rd Street, New York, and 4 BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. desire to cali the attention of the READING PUBLIC tothees- 


t facilities presented by their Branch House in Londun for filling, on the most favou 


r 
for STANDARD BLICATION 
and PERIODICALS. CATALOGUES on application, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
woTicnk. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


JUNE 1893 contains, among other articles of interest:—DIANA TE?PEST, 
Chaps. XVII-XI1X.—LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU—THE EYE 
OF THE BALTIC. By AUGUSTA NASH—RENT DAY. By RHODA 
BROUGHTON—HURST OF HURSTCOTE—THE PASSOVER HAGADAP 
THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps, XII-XVI, dc. dc. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. By Mrs. 


Srevenson, Author of * Juliet” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


DUAL LIVES. By J. C. Cuiturerton. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 


“One of the most original and powerful novels that have appeared in the course 
of the current spring.” —Daily Telegraph, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By Mrs. A. M. Dien. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ Ardath” &c. 
Fifth Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the 
same degree or kind. It is not, we fancy, a common experience for anyone to leave 
one of these novels unfinished.” —Spectator. 


BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 
Novels of Sir Walter Seott and Charles Dickens. 
Thirty-four Novels of this favourite Author can be had separately, w.W 
printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. each. 
EAST LYNNE. Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand, 
THE CHANNINGS. ANNE HEREFORD. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. | DENE HOLLOW. 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. EDINA. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. A LIFE'’S SEORET. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


ROLAND YORKE. LADY GRACE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. BESSY RANE. 
MILDRED ARKELL. PARKWATER. 


THE UNHOLY WISH, THE FoGGY 
NIGHT AT OFFORD, &c. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 

ADAM GRAINGER. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 


ST, MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 

THE RED COURT FARM. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 

ELSTER'S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY. JUNE, 1893, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 49. 
STUDY IN CHARACTER: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 


NT. 
PUNT Right Fon. Sir Henry HAWKINS. 
2. By C. H. Horwoop, 
3. By H. B. 
PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSES: A SUGGESTION FOR FARMERS. By B. W~. 
RASITES, Py H JONES 
)LEMEN AND PA . Py Hesry 5 
THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
W. Mouton FULLERTON. 
OUR ACADEMICIANS AND THEIR ASSOCIATES. By Groner Moors. 
FREE EDUCATION IN PARIS. By Mademoiselle 
THE COMEDIE-FRANGCAISE OF TO-DAY. IL. By ALBERT D. VANDA. 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING, EAST AND WEST. By the Rev. 8. A. BARNETT. 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By Axpaew and L, F. AUsTLx. 


LONGMANS,JGREEN, & CO., LONDOY AND NEW YORK. au 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 


LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD. With numerous 
Letters (now first published) from the Newcastle Papers. By WILLIAM 
Eryst. With 4 Engraved Portraits, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE-STORY. By Thomas 
PINKERTON. Author of “John Newbold’s Ordeal.” 2 vole. “Jt is a 
pleasant moment for the reviewer when he sees the name of Mr. Pinkerton on 

a nowl., Full of originality and dainty touches of humour. The characters 

are one and all drawn with consummate skill, and the volumes abound in 

narrative passages of unusual force.’—LITERARY WORLD. “ Scarce a page 
that fails to interest.” —N ATIONAL OBSERVER. 


A LIVING STATUE. By Giulia Majeroni. With a 
Frontispiece. 33, 6d. ‘A very graceful story, and well told in excellent 
HERALD. “ An intensely fascinating book.”—LITERARY 


DARWIN and HEGEL; and other Philosophical 
ay ad Davin G. Ritcuik, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll., Oxon, 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL ECONOMY in their 
HISTORICAL RELATIONS, By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. Large 8vo. 
~~ 108, 6d. Forming the New Volume of Sonnenschein’s “Library of 

losophy,” Edited by J. H. MurkHeap, M.A. (Oxon), ‘' He displays an 
acumen, a learning, and a power of condensation which do him infinite credit. 
An inexhaustible ri of economical argument, and animpartial summary 
which should prove invaluable to students.” —Tim*s, 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT of ORNAMENT. 


By Prof. F. E. HutMg, F.S.A., Author of * Symbolism in Christian Art” &c, 
178 Ilustrations, 8vo. 78.6d. “ Epitomises with admirable clearness the 
salient characteristics of the various styles of ornament. The volume is, as 
becomes its subject, of handsome appearance.”—SaTURDAY REVIEW. “ Profusely 
ilinstrated with well-selected examples.” —TIMEs, 

With Biblio- 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
graphy and Indices. By H. BuTLER CLARKE, M.A., Taylorian Teacher 
of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s. “ Based on a large know- 
ledge of | literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and a judicious 
critic °—TIMES. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE in ORGANIC CON- 
NECTION with SAVINGS-BANKS, LAND CREDIT, ana the COMMUTA- 
TION of DEBTS. By Professor P, MAYET. With 9 folding Tables, 8vo. 10s.6d. 


The BIBLE and its THEOLOGY, as Popularly 
Taught: a Review and Restatement. Second Edition. Revised. By Dr. G. 
VANCE SmiTH. Crown 8vo. 5s, “Jn the avnals of English progressive theology 
perhaps no one volume has more to the cause of liberal Christi- 
anity.”— ACADEMY. 


HOW NATURE CURES: a New System of Hygiene. 


By EMMET DENSMORE, M.D. 436 pp. large 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JUNE, 


‘THE BANK PANIC IN AUSTRALIA. By Sir Juiivs Vocrt, K.C.M.G. 

THE CURKNENCY CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Moneton Frewey. 

‘THE TWO SALONS. By Mrs. PENNELL. 

DRINK AND CRIME. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 

AFRICAN LEGENDS. By H. M. STANLEY. 

LE SECRET DU PRECEPTEUR. By“ Ovrpa.” 

THE UNIFICATION OF THE CITY. By CuarLtes HARRISON (Vice-Chairman 
of the London County Council). 

‘THE POOR CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY. By Lady Jeune. 

THE INTERSTELLAR ETHER. By Professor OLiver Lover, F.R.S. 

THE COMEDIE FRANQAISE IN LONDON. By Ancor GALDEMAR, 

IN MEMORY OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. By A. R. CLUER. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By D. 8. MacCout. 

THE AND ITS INSTITUTE. By Sir G. Bart., 

~C.M.G., 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty Years 
By Percy M.A., F.S.A. With 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adven- 


ture in Borneo. By ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. I!lustrated by 
Alfred Hartley. wn 7s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW EDITION (8th Thousand) in ONE VOLUME. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 


Recollections auring the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Demy 
8vo. 78. 6d, [This day. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 


When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the 
British Islands. By Drxon, Author of “The of Birds” 
ac. Crown 8vo. 68, [ Ready. 


GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being s Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PiLtING, of “ The History of 
San Martin.” By General Don BarTo.tome Mirre, First Constitutional 
President of the tine Republic. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 


OD. 


DAPHNIS and CHLOE. By Loneus. A most 


sweet and pleasant Pastoral Romance for Young Ladies, done into English 
by Gro, THoRNLEY, Gent. 200 Copies printed on Hand-made Paper, with 37 
Wood and Initial Letters in the Italian manner, designed and 
engraved on the Wood by Charles Ricketts and Charles Shannon. Small 
4to. 42s, net. (All sold.) [Now ready. 


POEMS DRAMATIC and LYRICAL. By 


LErcestkR WARREN, Lord De TABLEY, M.A., F.S.A. 5 Illustrations, 
and Cover Desiga by C. 8. Ricketts. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Lord De Tabley’s inspiration is, for the most part, spontaneous, individual, and 
genuine.”’— Times, 
“ Strength without strain is, then, the characteristic of Lord De Tabley's poetry.” 
Mr. Le GALLIENNE in Nineteenth Century. 
“ This poem (Jael) alone will give Lord De Tabley a high place among contem- 
poets.” —Atheneum, 


porary 
The ELOPING ANGELS: a Caprice. By 
WILLiaM Watson. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 3s, 6d. net. 

“Displays to the full that grace of thought and distinction of expression which 
we have iearned to associate with the efforts of his muse.” —7imes. 
EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM: being Some 

Prose Recreations of a Rhymer. By WILLIAM WaTsoN. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

“ We can all appreciste a writer who, possessing the courage of his opinions, is so 

well able to give to those opinions adequate literary expression.”—Saturday Review, 


“He modestly calls them ‘the prose recreations of a rhymer,’ bat they are in 
reality the work of a very accomplished critic and a brilliant writer.”— Times. 


’ 
The PRINCE’S QUEST; and other Poems. 
By WituiaM Warson. With bibliographical Note added, Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
“The man (or boy) who wove these bewitching stanzas was unmistakably a 
power in the world of song.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“The poet was even then acquiring that manner of his own which is now so 
marked.” New Review, 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. By Jony 


Davipson. 300 only, Fep. 8vo. bu: kram, 5s. net, 

“ None of our younger poets has published a book so full of creative energy, of 
fancy and imagination so compact, of poetic glamour so irresistible,so marked 
from end to end by the careless fecundity of power.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ More than 300, we hope, are fit to appreciate the real beauty and originality of 
thought in much that Mr, Davidson has put into this volume.”—St, James's Gazette. 


IN the KEY of BLUE; and other Prose 


Essays. By Jonn ADDINGTON Symonps. With Cover design by C. 8. 
Ricketts. Second Edition. Thick crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Whatever subject he writes upon we feel a confidence that he treats it with a 

full knowlege of all its relations. Culture has done its perfect work and endowed 
him with its greatest gift—the sense of proportion.”— Academy. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Meynett. Second Edition. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A few of the 50 Copies on Large Hand-made Paper 
(First Edition) remain, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs, Meynell's verses are full of delicate and original thought, for the moat 
part faultlessly expressed.” —Mr. Coventry PaTmork, in the Fortnightly Review, 
“ All that a tender imagination, all that admirabie reserve and simplicity of 
diction can contribute to poetry, is here present.’"’—Guardian. 


The RHYTHM of LIFE; and other Essays. 


By Mrs. MkYNELL. Second Edition. cp. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. A few of the 50 
Copies on Large Hand-made Paper (First Edition) remain, 12s, 6d. net. 
“ Mrs, Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough thought to equip most 
modern writ-rs for a lifetime.”—<St. James's Gazette, 
“A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression which place her in the very 
front renk of tiving writers in prose.”—Mr, Coventry Patmong, in the Fortnightly 


A POET’S HARVEST HOME; with an After- 


math. By WM. BELt-Scort. 300 Copies, fep. 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ Thoughtful, clear cut in form, giving an artist's view of their subjects.” 
Scotsman, 


The SONNET in ENGLAND; and other 


Essays. By James ASHCROFT Nose. Title-page and Cover design by 
Austin Young. 600 Copies, 5s. net. Also 50 copies Large Paper, 12s. 6d. net, 
“Clearly an accomplished critic.”—Spectator. 
“Characterized by a high and pure enthusiasm for literature, and a ‘sonorous 
style which is sometimes majestic.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


UNDER the HAWTHORN ; and other Verses. 


By Avueusta Dk Grucuy, Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 300 Copies. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Also 30 Copies on Japanese vellum. 1és. net. 
[Now ready. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM, 


together with hi« Essay ““ON SOME of the CHARACTERISTICS of 
MODERN POETRY, and on the LYRICAL POEMS of ALFRED TENNY- 
SON,” reprinted from the “ Englishman’s Magazine,” 1831. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 550 Copies (500 for sale). Small 
8vo. 5s. net. Also 50 Copies Large Paper, 12s. 6d. net. (All sold.) [Next week. j 


*,° Will not be reprinted. 


LIBER AMORIS: or, the New Pygmalion. 


By Witttam Hazcuirr. With an Introduction by Richarp Le GALLienn«. 


Both Editions all sold. Ready next week, 
%,* Will not be reprinted. 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, VIGO STREET. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


HISTORY of the FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT in GREECE and ITALY. bg tomy Introduction. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., LU.D., late Regius essor of Modern History, Oxford, 
New Edition Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Extra crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., late Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford. 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. 

TIMES,—* Mr. Bryce's volumes belong to a very small and rare clss. They 
challenge, and they merit, the most careful examination......For a long time to 
come, we are confident, this will be the classical work upon a subject the interest in 
which cannot diminish.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE; and other 


Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Globe 8vo, 58, 


NATURAL SELECTION and SPIRITUAL 


FREEDOM. By Joszra Jonn Murpuy, Author of “ Habits and Intelli- 
gence.” Globe 8vo. 5s, 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a 


HAPPY LIFE. By Marianne Nort. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. 
Symonps. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We shall be much surprised if the popularity of the 
present volume does not rival that of its predecessor.” 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* The whole book is sure to delight every one who cares 
for fresh and breezy travel-writing which is minutely descriptive without being 
tiresome.” 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By Witrrm Warp. 8vo. 

STANDARD.—* Mr. Wilfrid Ward has done his work admirably, and brought 
out with unusual clearness the salient points of a character aud career that had 
much to fascinate. ’ 

TIMES, “ Mr. Wilfrid Ward's book is as rich as its predecessor in pointed anec- 
dote and mots. The biographer is to be congratulated upon the conclusion of a 
work at once so informing in topics of theological and philosophical controversy, 
and £0 copiously illustrative of the life and character of his remarkable parent.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* As a contribution to the religious history of our times, and 
especially to the history of the Catholic revival of the nineteenth century, both in 
England and on the Continent. the book is one of great value and interest ; but many 
who care little for these things will read it for the vivid portra‘ture it presents of 
one who, besides being a maker of that history, was also a man of a remarkable 


personality 
BY THE SAME AUTEOR. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD 


With a Portrait. New Edition. With Additions. 
vo. 14s, 


HOW the CODEX was FOUND: a Narra- 


tive of Two Visits to Sinai. From Mrs. Lewis's Journal, 1892-1893. By 
Marcarst DunLor Gissoy. Crown 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady of 


Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By CHanLotre M. Yonas. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


TIM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PUNCH.—“A delightful story........ The Baron recommends this story, and 
especially to Etonians past and present, as giving a life-like picture which the latter 
will recognize of the career at that great public school of a fragile little chap, 
entirely unfitted by nature for the rough and tumble of such a life.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Unquestionably shows literary ability... .Is marked 
by very considerable merit...... The picture of Tim's Eton days strikes us as on the 
whole very true to English school life.” 

SPEAKER.—* This is no conventional work; every page bears evidence of re- 
markable insight and close observation.” 

ATHENZUM.—* There is exceptional pathos about ‘ Tim.’” 

SPECTATUR.—* ‘Tim’ is undoubtedly a masterpiece in its way........both in 
its humour and its pathos.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—**‘ Tim’ is a really striking book.” 


NEW BOOK BY DR. WYNTER BLYTH. 


LECTURES on SANITARY LAW. By 


A. Wynter Biytn, M.R.O.S., L.S,A., Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem., 
Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for St. Mary- 
lebone, &c., Professor of Hygiene, College of State Medicine. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. 8vo. 17s. net. 
BRITISH FOREST TREES and their SYL- 


VICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS and TREATMENT, By JouNn Nispet, 
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